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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Temple of Melekartha. 3 vols. small 8vo. 

London, 1831. Holdsworth and Ball. | 
Tus is a very extraordinary work,—a pro- 
duction at once of wild and vivid imagination, 
and yet of much thought. It is a philosophical 
and political essay, embodied in a romance. 
The scene is laid in the early and unknown 
time of history, and is the chronicle of a nation 
which, under the command of a wise prince, 
throws off the bondage of another people, and 
emigrates to a rocky isle, where it attains a 
very high state of wealth, civilisation, and 
power. The fatal effects of superstition, pes- 
tilence, and warfare, are shewn in its history. 
Parts are fine; but the story is extravagant, 
and the end not very clear. But to review it 
as a romance would give a small idea of its con- 
tents: perhaps we shall do the author more 
justice by a collection of extracts. 

Speaking of Tyre: “ They forget also a 
humiliating circumstance of their present con- 
dition, namely, that, among themselves, by the 
natural and unchecked encroachments of power 
and cupidity upon weakness.and necessity, the 
vast wealth of the community has clustered it- 
self together into a comparatively small number 
of enormous masses, which oppress and obstruct 
the movements of the body politic more than 
enrich it, and which, while they corrupt the 
few, leave the many in a condition of desperate 
wretchedness, such as deprives them of every 
feeling of patriotism, and allows the only hope 
of relief to fix itself upon gloomy ideas of revo- 
lution and anarchy. . “i 35 

“Tt is a capital error to imagine that the 
prosperity of a mercantile community can se- 
curely rest on the*exclusive possession of any 
secret in art. With or without secrets, wealth 
and national importance will infallibly belong 
to the possessors of intelligence, industry, good 
government, and natural advantages of produce 
and position. Nothing but internal treason 
can reduce a people, so favoured, to poverty 
and dependence. " “ ° 

“* Tf the state be a machine,’ said the father 
of his people, * poverty is a rottenness in the 
works, that must bring slow or sudden disrup- 
tion upon all the parts. If the state be a liv- 
ing body, then does the sympathy of disease 
pass inevitably from member to member. Nei- 
ther law nor force can intercept the correspond- 
ence, which shall at length convey the miseries 
of the ruinous hut wherein want hides its woes, 
to the halls of wrongful luxury. Selfishness is 
a blind vice, and ps unknowing at its own 
destruction. Vainly does it strive to sever it- 
self and its circle of trim indulgences from the 
sinking wretchedness of its neighbour. As 
well might the right hand regard with indiffer- 
ence a poisoned wound inflicted on the left. 
See you a whom the winds have cast 
upon our island ; take heed that he falls not into 
penury anear our homes ; his welfare is our own; 
and though no kindness were to throb in our 
bosom, in a provident selfishness would inter- 
pose in hi 3 for his wretchedness is of a 





highly contagious quality. How much more 
certainly and fatally contagious would be the 
indigence of thousands of our brethren, were 
we to suffer thousands of them to fall into 
helpless want! The most perfect social system 
is the one, not in which either the haughty 
pretensions of the rich, or the contumacious de- 
mands of the poor, take their freest course ; 
but that, whatever its form of polity may be, 
wherein the law of universal sympathy exists 
in the fullest vigour.’ ad ® e 

“ It is certain that no counsels of conduct 
are so apt or so efficacious as those which burst 
upon conscience, while one contemplates, in the 
mirror of history, faults, infirmities, and per- 
versities, which at a glance the reader recog- 
nises to be specifically his own.” 

The different members of the Tsidonian 
councils are fine-sketched moral portraits: we 
select one as a specimen. 

Speaking of the third chief: “ His wisdom 
was not the intuitive sagacity which some men 
possess as perfectly in the early as in the last 
stage of life; but rather the ripened and ac- 
cumulated fruit of long and large experience. 
So great and various had been his knowledge 
of human affairs, and so much was he addicted 
to reflection, that his anticipations of futurjty 
were little less infallible than the announce- 
ments of Heaven. He spoke seldom in the 
senate; nor at any time descended upon the 
field of argument ; nor ever added to the brief 
declaration of his advice, a single sentence that 
might serve to recommend it to the approval of 
others. It is hard to say whether he would 
not rather have witnessed the miscarriage of 
an enterprise, than patiently have demonstrat- 
ed the false calculations of those whom he saw 
to be:proceeding upon the hollow ground of 
fallacious hopes.” 

The ensuing, too, is a fine distinction. 

“* Habaddon had seemed always to be presse 
ing on from the passing moment to the next: 
Tartak existed tranquilly in the present hour.” 

** Nothing often is more difficult than to ef- 
fect inconsiderable changes in the usages of 
a people; nothing often more easy than to 
achieve surprising revolutions in their political 
condition. Mankind is pertinacious and ad- 
hesive in whatever is trivial; fickle and fond 
of change in whatever is momentous. * * 

‘*¢ A king is a man of business. Call men of 
business to your service; and with such on 
your right hand and on your left, administer 
the affairs of your empire solely on those com- 
mon, intelligible, long-tried, and indisputable 
principles which the good sense of the mass of 
mankind approves. Be not too impatient of 
things confessedly imperfect: old and familiar 
errors are less gerous often than young 
truths. Revise, amend, corroborate; press 
towards the better; but be slow to renovate. 
Act more than meditate. - e * 

“ Men of intellectual tastes, inflated by the 
vastness of political speculations, lose all recol- 
lection of common sense amid the pleasures of 
contrivance. They talk of man, and of his po- 
sition in society, as lightly as if they were cal- 





culating the movements of pawns on a chess- 
board ; and persuade themselves that human 
beings are as manageable as figures of ivory.” 
‘¢ If the accommodations and the luxuries of 
the body be the ultimate and highest objects of 
human desire, then let philosophy pretend to 
no other place than that of the slave of art. If 
man finds his perfection when he is clad in at- 
tire of exquisite workmanship, sleeps beneath 
decorated roofs, is conveyed, as on the wings of 
the wind, over roads smooth as the pavement 
of a palace : if softness, and finery, and facility, 
confer all the bliss which man should think of, 
then let science humbly whisper in the ear of 
the artisan her improved methods— and do 
no more. But we spurn these notions, bred of 
commerce, and tending to render money the 
god of universal idolatry, as the bestower ‘of 
whatever can be thought desirable. Find a 
country in which the mechanical‘and chemical 
sciences take the lead, explicitly because deem- 
ed the most useful, and'you find a community 
wherein wealth, more than either wisdom or vir- 
tue, is held in honour,—a community in which 
both are a jest, unless attired in silks. Men of 
intelligence are marvellously blind to their in- 
terests as a body, when they tacitly favour this 
subserviency of philosophy to the hard-handed 
arts of life: yes, and forgetful also of the in. 
fluence they might exert’in behalf of the mass 
of the people. To fulfil their function as an 
organ in the body politic, men of léarning must 
hold an absolute independence. But they have 
virtually recognised their own. subordination 
when they allow it to be supposed that vulgar 
utility is the end of science. What is this 
utility, when embodied, but a somewhat which 
money may purchase? Utility, rendered into 
the language of facts, means, a splendid crimson 
cloak——a richly embodied tunic—a painted vase 
—a carved table—an inlaid couch—a fretted 
roof——a flying chariot. Thus philosophy is 
confessed as a menial in the train of opulence ! 
In every civilised community we find, on the 
one hand, the mass of the people; and on the 
other, the ever-swelling and cdmbined forces of 
government, and wealth, and hereditary rank, 
wrestling against each other; and the latter 
pressing with the constancy and insidiousness 
of physical agents, upon the rights of nature in 
the multitude ; taxing and taxing, and taxing 
yet again, not the mere comforts, but the 
heart’s blood of the many, and driving human 
life nearer and nearer upon the very verge of 
naked existence. What power then shall me- 
diate between the few who are the possessors 
of this crushing force, and the many who are 
its victims? Say, if you will, a principle of 
beneficent self-denial in the hearts of the opu- 
lent and the noble. Alas! the beneficent few 
learn to whisper, ‘ If we decline to withdraw 
his cloak from the poor man’s shoulders, an- 
other will rend it thence with less tenderness.’ 
Will you defend the poor against the rich by 
political constitutions? That very spirit of 
liberty which belongs to such systems, breeds 
an atrocious and selfish pride, and iridurates 
the heart. The security of life and : property, 
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which jare the boast of popular governments, 
only favours and accelerates the accumulation 
of wealth, and nerves the arm of parece by 
the corroboration of law. Political freedom, 
while it sanctimoniously protects the poor 
man’s life, laughs at his starvation. Do we 
not then, even for the people’s sake, need a 
third power,—a power in its very element se- 
parate from wealth, and yet lifted above the 
rude influence of popular caprice? But a phi- 
losophy which is nothing more than an instruc- 
tress of the mechanic arts, and which, there- 
fore, receives its stipend from wealth, and 
cringes to it, can never so mediate. Iam, you 
perceive, myself pleading for a philosophy not 
subservient to utility, on the ground of utility ; 
but it is a utility of a higher sort; and affirm 
that the people need an intervening influence 
which, by its absolute independence, shall in- 
timidate the brutal caprices of despotism, and 
abash the selfishness of opulence. A high and 
independent philosophy reserves an honour for 
mind, which neither rank nor money can snatch 
from its rightful claimants; and as nature 
scatters the rare gen yp of yo 

ually upon cottages and palaces, the poor 
ies . field open to them, when learning has 
a precinct on which to contend with the rich, 
where gold can purchase no advantage.” 

The following are one or two touches, full of 
the poetry of description. 

‘Shoals of brightly coloured fish flashed, 
from time to time, beneath us, like sheets of 
summer lightning. _ - 

*¢ The sun, forerun by no silvery dawn, burst 
rayless and lurid from the east; frowned 
through his course; was pale at noon, and 
went down sudden, without leaving a glory to 
declare at what point he had parted from the 
upper skies. - ” ” 

‘“‘ The dawn of the next day opened murkily. 
Mishapen clouds, dissolving into limbs and 
fragments, and again clustering in masses, 
hastened up from the east, and sped across the 
sky, like forerunners of evil hours. * * * 

“ The plain, to which the eye discerned no 
limit, inclined sensibly towards the southern 
sun. Its surface was varied by gentle undula- 
tions, and broken by scattered masses of gra- 
nite. A fine grass, of brilliant greenness, cover- 
ed the soil, interspersed with a countless variety 
of small and sparkling flowers. Wild thyme, 
and other fragrant herbs, held also their dis- 


tricts here and there, and enriched the gales | T 


with their perfumes. But except around a 

single spot, where art had supplied the defect 

of nature, neither tree nor shrub graced the 
lain.” 

. This is contrasted by a wood. 

“The travellers entered a shade of lofty 
trees; and here first they noted the strange 
intermixture of the awful relics of an elder time 
with the young and living produce of later 
ages. Here and there, amid the flourishing 
trunks and crowded foliage of trees in their 
prime of youth and beauty, tending direct to 
heaven, were seen oaks of enormous bulk and 
altitude, reclining, riven, shattered, leafless, 
and utterly dead, protruding their vast and 
sapless limbs far through and among the mo- 
dern verdure; or rearing their scathed heads 
above the level of foliage, affronted the summer 
sky with their wintry nakedness. The palm 
also of the desolated world, slanting athwart 
the modern stems, lifted “its shorn head to hea- 
ven ; and though itself a sear column, gave 
support to an abundance of flowery climbers— 
the gay produce of each spring; and thus 
brought into forcible contrast— yesterday and 
the remotest time !" 





Our limits forbid further extract, at least 
this week ; and we leave for the present, what 
we cannot but again designate as a most ex- 
traordinary work, blending conceptions of the 
wildest extravagance with the most acute in- 
tellect, a romance, whose scenes are like rich 
phantasmagoria, yet with thoughts and opi- 
nions marked by immense information and pro- 
found reflection. It is a Utopia, whose idea 
and colours are best likened to one of Martin’s 
most gorgeous and imaginative pictures. We 
have rarely been so much struck with a name- 
less production. 








Sermons intended to shew a sober Application 
of Scriptural Principles to the Realities of 
Life: with a Preface addressed to the Clergy. 
By John Miller, M.A., late Fellow of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 475. Ox- 
ford, 1830, Parker; London, Rivingtons. 

Orlando Innamorato di Bojardo, Orlando Fu- 
rioso di Ariosto; with an Essay on the Ro. 
mantic Narrative Poetry of the Italians : 
Memoirs and Notes. By Antonio Panizzi. 
Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 386. London, 1830. 
Pickering. 

WE have thus introduced an English divine 

into the society of two Italian poets, neither 

for the purpose of hazarding the orthodoxy of 
the first, nor with the hope of effecting the re- 
generation of the latter; but solely in order to 
obviate the inconvenience of noticing a work 
in one part of our Gazette, while we wish to 
quote from it in another. In brief, and not 
the less earnest praise of Panizzi’s very beau- 
tiful volume, we shall, saving our purpose of 
quotation from a note, dismiss the work with- 
out further comment or commendation. In 
reverting to the Sermons of Mr. Miller, we 
would preface our remarks by observing, that 
he is a man whose opinion on most subjects 
unquestionably on the subject of which he at 
present treats, carries with it a very deep in- 
fluence with all that know who and what he 
is. This, however, is no more than the re- 
spect and homage which sound erudition and 
an enlarged mind invariably and justly elicits. 

In his opinion, too, we find that of many who 

“stand in the high places,” and are there- 

fore the more prominently involved in the in. 

terests of the subject he approaches. 

Without entering into the question of church 
reform, we proceed to quote his observations. 
are cautious and unobtrusive, as the 
w of the wise and modest ever are. 

“ Must there not, again, be many others, 
who, while they love and venerate the church 
of England, both as ‘ the pillar and ground of 
the truth,’ and as the only ark (in this our 
own kingdom at least) of any thing like proper 
toleration or just religious liberty, yet cannot 
blind themselves to flaws and weaknesses, 
which may be here and there detected in its 
aggregate condition, of which it were no less 
than folly to deny the existence? Must it not 
be grief to these, to mark the almost equally 
erroneous violence and pertinacity with which 
these frailties are respectively defended and as- 
sailed ? which imperfections they would wish, of 
all things, to have corrected and removed, but 
which it is made scarcely possible to touch, for 
any such good end, by reason of the fierce, un- 
generous clamour round about the sanctuary, 
and the variety of enemies, all ready to rush 
in to build up their own visionary schemes, 
or schemes of selfishness, upon its ruins.” 

Before offering our brief remarks upon the 
above, we shall bring under the view of our 
readers a note from Panizzi’s volume, no less 
interesting as containing a curious piece of 





historical information, than what, in reference 
to Mr. Miller’s preface, we conceive to be a 
case in point. 

“It gave me great pleasure to find a copy 
of this most rare pamphlet* in the collection of 
the Right Hon. T. Grenville, who placed it in 
my hands, and allowed me to republish it. I 
determined upon making use of this liberal 
permission, since this little book is of the great. 
est rarity, and its contents are strictly con. 
nected with the life of Berni, and the history 
of his Rifacimento of the Innamorato. The 
copy in possession of Mr. Grenville was printed 
in 1554, and not 1555; it has neither name of 
printer, nor of the place where it was published; 
but it has all the appearance of having been 
printed at Basle. It consists of one single sheet, 
small 8vo, in italics, except the title-page. 
From its contents it will appear, first, that an 
authentic edition of the Rifacimento was sup- 
pressed by the Court of Rome, which was more 
afraid of books exposing its abuses than of im. 
moral publications, as I myself observed, vol. 
ii. p. 138; secondly, that such low and vulgar 
lines as disfigure the introduction to the 20th 
canto in the Rifacimento are not by Berni, 
since they are not found in the stanzas pub- 
lished in this pamphlet; thirdly, that I was 
right in suspecting that great liberties have 
been taken with Berni’s Rifacimento, since 
most of the stanzas contained in this little 
publication are not in the editions of the poem 
rifatto, by Berni, and the few which occur in 
the Rifacimento differ considerably from those 
which are inserted in that little tract; and 
fourthly, that most of the greatest men attached 
to the court of Rome were inclined to the prin- 
ciples of the reformers; and that Berni him- 
self was a Protestant in his heart, at least in 
his latter days. Giberti, we know, introduced 
a very good discipline, and eradicated many 
abuses in his diocese of Verona; and he was 
the most intimate friend of the great poet M. 
A. Flamino, who was undoubtedly attached 
to the Protestant creed. Cardinal Frederic 
Fregoso, also, has been considered favourable 
to the reform; and although the same has 
not been said of the others mentioned in these 
stanzas, there is nothing improbable in the 
fact. They were intimately connected with 
persons either favourable to the reformation, 
or who openly embraced it.” 

We shall now take the freedom of remark- 
ing, that Mr. Miller’s observations on church 
reform, carry along with them an inference 
which is little else than an excuse, for the con- 
tinuance of the very abuses he deprecates and 
deplores. We would ask the plain lay ques- 
tion, Whether, where abuses (call them “ im- 
perfections” if you will) are acknowledged to 
exist, are they to go on and on, because of 
‘¢ the clamour round about the sanctuary ?” 
What is it that calls forth this clamour, but 
the existence of these abuses ? of which the 
admission ought surely to be followed up by 
the removal. Are the rotten parts of the 
sanctuary to moulder on, because ‘‘ its enemies 
are ready to rush in?” Are its weaker parts, 
—which it is in the power of its rulers to make 
strong—to remain in their weakness, as breaches 
for the enemy to enter in by, and without which, 
it may be added, he would not venture to at- 
tack, or would do so without hope of success? At 
the time of the reformation, we perceive from 
the foregoing singular and important note, that 
many of those who “ stood in the high places” 
of the Roman church heard the cry then, as 
now, not against religion itself, but against its 
abuses; and they, too, wished for the removal 
as * By Vergerio, 
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of “imperfections” (they ought to have felt the 
necessity), but they did not, ‘* because of the 
clamour round about the sanctuary,” them- 
selves repair it; and so it was knocked about 
their ears. 

The object at which Mr. Miller aims in his 
Sermons, and recommends to the clergy, is 
“ the application of Scriptural principles to the 
realities of life.” If discourses, with this pro- 
fessed object, have not been published, the ex- 
ample has been set, and by none more efficiently 
than by our metropolitan prelate. Mr. Miller 
has, we think, fully accomplished his purpose, 
and that in a forcible and unpresuming style, 
alike adapted to the understanding of the 
highly educated, and to his less fortunate bro- 
ther,—in a word, to all but those who have 
“eyes to see, yet see not.” 





Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in 
Africa, from the earliest Ages to the present 
Time, with Illustrations of the Geology, Mine- 
ralogy, and Zoology. By.Professor Jameson, 
James Wilson, Esq. F.R.S.E., and Hugh 
Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. Being No. II. of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Edinburgh, 
1830, Oliver and Boyd; London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Tue greater part of this volume is occupied 

with an analysis of voyages and travels, prin- 

cipally abridged from a work in three volumes, 

bearing nearly the same title, and published a 

few years since by one of the present compilers. 

This analysis of voyages and travels relates 
only to Central and Southern Africa, no ac- 
count being given of either Egypt, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, or the states of Barbary; and very 
little being said of either the Great Desert, 
or the oases of E] Ouah, Siwah, and El Khargeh. 
The analysis is clearly and agreeably written ; 
and though it contains nothing very new or 
very striking, (most of the travels from which 
it is abridged being in every body’s hands,) it 
may yet be read with both interest and plea- 
sure. We were, however, rather startled to 
find Mr. Murray implicitly admitting the some- 
what apocryphal statements of René Caillié, | 
and giving the following curious reason for his 
belief. 

‘“‘ His statement, too, with all its defects, 
bears an aspect of simplicity and good faith, 
and contains various minute details, including 
undesigned coincidences with facts ascertained 
from other quarters.‘ His false reports of celes- 
tial phenomena might arise from his ignorance 
of such subjects ; while his inaccuracies in regard 
to Major Laing might proceed from the defective 
hearsay information on which he depended. 
Perhaps these last form rather a presumption 
in his favour, since, in composing a forgery, 
he would probably have brought his statements 
into a studious agreement with those of the 
Quarterly Review, well known as the only 
authentic source in this country.” 

We doubt very much whether M. RenéCaillié 
would feel much flattered at having his blunders 
ascribed to ignorance and credulity ; nay, we are 
not even quite stire that he would be pleased to 
be complimented on his simplicity ; and we were 
certainly not before aware, that the Quarterly 
Review was “ the only authentic source” of 
information on the subject. 

We have, however, faults of a more serious 
nature to find with the introductory chapter, 
which professes to give a general view of Africa 

'M its original state, as it came from the hands 
of Nature.” It is written in a vague, inflated 
style, alike unsuited to the subject of which it 
treats, and the readers for whom we presume 





is to be designed. In some parts it is not even 


intelligible ; and we candidly confess ourselves | 


at a loss to divine how an immense continent, 
‘“‘ abounding with the most striking and sur- 
prising contrasts,”’ can present, “ on a general 
view, a certain uniformity, approaching almost 
to monotony.” The following passage is also 
rather alarming for the Africans. 

‘* Afriea, considered in relation to her place 
on the map, forms an extensive continent, 
situated nearly in the centre of the earth, and 
obstructing the great highway across the ocean. 
Her coasts form the chief barrier to a direct 
maritime intercourse between the distant ex- 
tremities of the globe. * * * Could Africa 
cease to exist, great facilities would be afforded 
to the communication between the other conti- 
nents, and many new channels of commerce 
would be opened up.” 

What should we think, if some learned pro- 
fessor of Timbuctoo were gravely to assert, 
‘¢ that England obstructed the highway between 
America and Sweden ;”’ and that, if our trouble- 
some little island were to be removed, great 
facilities would be afforded to the communica- 
tion between the Baltic and the Mississippi ! 

The name of Professor Jameson made us 
expect that great light would be thrown upon 
the obscure and puzzling subject of African 
geology ; but we were disappointed to find the 
account of the Natron or Trona Lakes is com- 
prised in a short extract from one of Dr. Oud- 
ney’s letters, published in Denham and Clap- 
perton’s travels; that the African rivers are 
dismissed in half a page; and that many other 
very curious and interesting phenomena are 
not even alluded to. 

The wood-cuts are very good, and the book 
is extremely well got up for its very moderate 
price. 





The Siamese Twins, §c. Colburn and Bentley. 
(Second Notice.] 
THE originality of this poem, together with 
its satire, will no doubt expose it to a variety 
and severity of criticism. It will be tried by 
standards which are not justly applicable to its 
plan, and it will be judged by opinions which 
have no consideration of its merits. Before 
this happens, we are happy to repeat our sen- 
timents, and to say that, taking it as a whole, 
and disregarding the few blemishes which a 
hypereritical and hostile examination might 
point out, we have found so many poetical 
beauties in it, and, withal, so fine a spirit of 
philosophical acumen, that we do not hesitate 
to rank it among the most striking productions 
of the literature of our period. 

This sentence we shall proceed to verify by 
farther extracts, which display the several 
qualities we have designated. For the first of 
these we revert to an early page of the volume, 
and give the description of a Hindoo temple, 
visited by the Twins previous to their de- 
parture from Siam. 

«* The jungle is cleared, and the moon shines bright 


On a broad and silent plain ; 
And (gaunt in the midst) the streaming light 
Sleeps, hushed on ——_ fane! 
No late-built, gay, and glittering shrine, 
Like those the Boudhist holds divine; 
But simple, lone, gray, vast, and hoar, 
All darkly-eloquent of eld ! 
The farthest years of untold yore 
That temple had beheld. 
Sadly and desolately now, 
It rais’d to heaven its gloomy brow ; 
Its altars silent and untrod— 
The faith has left the Brahmin’s God.” 


The Twins are witness to a fearful incanta- 
tion here, which is painted in language of ex- 
traordinary force; but we have so much before 
us, that we must pass it by, and come to part 





of an apostrophe “ to the grave,” which intro- 
duces Book III. 
** Hearken, O grave! beneath me lying; 
Hearken—my heart shall speak to thee! 
I — L. b> pm the dust supplying 
and creeping pri y: 
No ane is theres the swathing willow 
Curtains alone the sleeper’s pillow. 
But boots it who that couch may claim ? 
Thy homilies remain the same ! 
And round thee vibrates the unsolid 
And soft air with a moral deep; 
And voices vague and disembodied 
O’er thee a fearful vigil keep. 
Preacher and prophet, to imbibe 
Thy lore, itself the spirit husheth, 
And swift and noiselessly a tribe 
Of dreams into the silence rusheth. 
But dreams like his whose burning lips 
Reveal’d the dread —_ 
—_— though in a troublous mirror, 
The dim but starry truths of fate, 
Weird shadows of that world of terror 
Or love, to which thou art the gate.” 


Our next quotation is a vision of love. 


*« Ere the end be gained, what bright 
But half-caught visions haunt the sight! 
Back into shade the vision shrinks, 

But not its memory of delight ! 
Flock thousand dim and fairy feelings, 

Love only wakes, our spirit o’er ; 
be thoughts we fain would call revealings, 

he stars grow lovelier than before ; 
From our earth’s clay a cloud is driven, 
And we gaze oftener on the heaven. 
There the soft instinct seems to win us; 
Something, new-kindled, stirs within us; 
The lesser and the lower aims 
Of life, the ennobled heart disclaims ; 
The fervour in its very faults 
Refines, and mellows, and exalts. 

* » 


Possession may content the frame, 
And calm, nay haply quell, the flame; 
But those wild visions and aspirings, 
The unbodied, dream-like, dim desirings— 
They shun all earthlier fruition !— 
They speak an uncompleted doom ! 
They murmur at the clay’s condition, 
And pine within us to the tomb! 
Yes! love brings something more than love! 
A prophet and divine impression, 
That that which yearneth here, above 
Shall not be al] denied possession. 
Though dormant in the secret breast 
Through the harsh toil, and grinding strife, 
And sluggish sleep, that eke the rest 
of the la ng acts of motley life; 
Though dormant, may the guest divine 
Lurk in its lone discultured shrine; 
(For as our gloomy way we grope, 
We ask but light rom earthly hope, 
Ne’er seeking, and but darkly seeing, 
The inward glory of our being ;) 
At once it wakes, and breathes, and moves, 
The instant that our nature loves— 
No! never human lover knew 
A passion deeply felt and true; 
And did not, ere his love declined, 
Feel the immortal of the mind ; 
Feel how, unseen and still, we cherish 
That something never doomed to perish, 
And own the a sigh 
Of the pent exile of the sky !” 


A farewell parting affords some exquisite 
touches on the same topic. 


** We'll meet—once more 

I do not say, ‘ Be true to me,’ 

I know that deep and tender heart! 
I only tell thee, « Live to see 

How lov’d, how truly lov’d, thou art!’ 
Ah! what are years to those whose thought 

Can bear them o’er the gulf of space? 
— itself my soul hath bought 

e right to fly to thine embrace ! 

Methinks, if when, once more we meet, 

The form be bowed, the locks be thin— 
’Tis but thy welcome eyes to greet, 

To light Youth’s lamp once more within ! 
Age is not made for us! No! all 

The past defies its withering breath! 
The snows of Time on Love may fall, 

And only warm the soil beneath. 
Well, weep—weep on! for hearts like ours 

Methinks.’tis sometimes wise to weep ! 
For if our love had flowed o’er flowers, 

It ne’er had been a stream so deep !” 


We can only refer readers to the moral 
drawn from the tale (pages 240 e¢ seq.); and, 
by way of contrast to our last extract, copy a 
portrait of the doctor employed to separate the 
Siamese. 

«* This gentleman in black was drest ; 
A noble frill adorned his breast ; 
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An air which, Conrad-like, had dam 
Questions absurd—his visage stamped. 

In his plain face few charms the lover 
Of classic features could discover ; 

No modish leer’d forth in him— 
Simple his dress, but simply prim : 

Yet he who paused to look again, 

Saw more than marks the herd of men. 
Something about him vaguely said, 

« This man could do a deed of dread— 
Jesu! defend us from thedead! _ 
Something about his garb, his gravity, 
His smile so sombre in its suavity, 

His searching eye, his wrinkled nose, 
The tightness of his black smalliclothes— 
Shewed him, at once, one of that race 
Whose spell can pierce the closest place; 
Who haunt the —_ solitudes, 

And sit beside the of prudes. 

The chastest maid could scarce deny 

His midnight visit never shockt her ; 
And matrons, should their girls be shy, 

Would cry, ‘ What! bashful to the doctor !’ 
Yes, reader, for the worst pr e— 

Think of your poor soul, I implore you! 
Your will !—you’ve not an hour to spare! 

A son of Galen is before you ! 

Pooh ! let us not be so malicious, 
Your licensed leech is never vicious. 
Death from his hands should give no terror; 
In him ’tis ‘ Accidental error ! 
But quacks who do the art usurp, us, 
Like St. John Long, destroy on purpose! 
Pouring damned gas, I do assure ye, 
Into our lungs, y way of potion, 
And making, with infernal fury, 

Holes in our poor backs with a lotion! 
But this, sweet reader, let me urge on 
Your kind remembrance, was a surgeon, 
Licensed to do your business ably: 

One died with him most comfortably !” 


The following admirable lines relate to the 
anxiety with which one awaits the result of a 
dreaded surgical operation upon a beloved 
object. 


«* All's still! Eternity devours, 
Silent and dark, his offspring Hours— 
The hours within whose hearts we see 
Life, moving in its mystery, centered ! 
Those separate drops in Time's great sea, 
In which we animalcules leap 
To life, from matter’s working sleep; 
And, after that brief span of strife, 
In which we play the fool with life ; 
Not by one millionth of the mass 
In the same globule seen, or seeing ; 
In which to death what millions pass ! 
Their death the ripeness of new being! 
Oh! dark, yet not all starless doom, 
The blessing twin-born with the curse! 
That frameth one eternal tomb 
From the all-teeming universe ! 
Yet from the reeking jaws of death 
Calleth again the unquenching breath, 
Making a universal soul 
For green decay but to absorb it, 
And life’s rejoicing circle roll 
For ever through corruption’s orbit ! 
Who hath not some time past the hours 
In that suspense, o’erwrought, unresting, 
When one loved dearly, with the powers 
Of Death’s dark angel lies contesting ? 
How awfully the moments roll 
‘To—what unknown and shadowy goal! 
While he, perchance, unconscious sleeps, 
For whom thy spirit’s bitterest trial— 
How the clock’s solemn chiming keeps 
Dread note upon the heart’s cold dial! 
As scarce you catch the languid moan 
‘That marks the progress of the strife, 
How agonising seems a own 
Intensity and stir of life! 
How idle are all the arts and powers, 
The boasted fruit of learned hours ! 
Nought there to a more, to ease 
One pang, one shiver, of disease ! 
To gather on the black abyss 
Balm for thy heart, or strength for his; 
Or with thy worst foe, Thought, to cope, 
Save that poor i nce called Hope 
Say, who is fated to be 
watcher on that’bridge of gloom, 
Which sways a hair above a sea 
Of doubt, despair, and doom !” 


We know nothing beyond the depth and 
impressiveness of this passage: it is enough 
to redeem a volume; and with it we shall bid 
adieu to the poem, adding only, as in our last, 
a few brief examples of thought and expression. 

Advice. 


** Of these the student spake, and still 
The lore grew lovely on his tongue; 
For Wisdom's lute needs slender skill, 
If not too harshly strung.” 





A comparison. 
** And his flesh and members quivered, 
Like a man but just delivered 
From a peril or a sin!” 


Descriptive. 
«« Like youth upon a holyday, 
he brook sprang freshly on its way; 
A noisy voice of gladness sending : 
Through antique oak, and ozier bending 
Along its broken marge, 
Till in the Thames it dies away; 
Its death-bed, reeds and wild flowers (breathing 
A requiem faint, but fragrant) wreathing. 
And there your step for hours might stay, 
Bank, sky, and river, to survey; 
The lonely fisher moor’d hard by, 
Where yon green islet woos the eye; 
The black and heav ~ 
And the light vessel swiftly g aw 
With pleasure and gay hearts presiding. 
On either bank the while you see _ 
The cot, the villa, whitely studding 
The fair ascent, where many a tree 
Into the life of spring is budding.” 


Grief. 


«* Hark! there went forth a groan ! 
By the lattice the boughs were stirr’d, 
And the heavy step on the threshold stone, 
Of a heavy heart was heard! 
* * * * ¢ 
There the wan moon, just risen, cast 
A ghastly whiteness o’er the sward.” 


Life. 


** As waters glass a distant star, 
We woo some light from heavens afar, 
And, imaged in our soul, we dream 
The wave that gains, arrests the beam: 
Hushed in a false content we stray, 
And glide, perchance to gloom, away !” 


The production which we have thus illus- 
trated is fullowed by about seventy pages of 
miscellaneous poems, the principal of which is 
entitled ‘* Milton,” and is a much improved 
version of a delightful composition, previously, 
but very partially, published by the author. 
We are sorry we can afford but small space to 
this theme: six lines, indeed, must suffice for 
Milton’s love. 


“* Her li w blanch’d, as with an ominous fear, 
And all her heart seemed trembling in her tear. 
So worshipped he in silence and sweet wonder, 
The unknown Egeria of his haunted soul; 
And Hope, life’s chequering moonlight, smiled asunder 
The doubts that, cloud-like, o’er him sought to roll.” 


Of the shorter pieces, the following jeuz- 
d’esprit are fair and various specimens. 


«« If the poor made laws for the rich—the rich, 

What a change, in our jails would be ! 

Which would be for the best ? and which—oh, which, 
Bring the most to the gallows tree? 

They would a nobleman vagrant bill, 
For the fellows who idly roam ; 

The Travellers’ Club would be sent to the Mill, 
And Lord E——x be passed to—home. 

They’d make game laws for the sporting one, 
And refuse a squire to bail ; 

Old B—ks would be shot with a good spring-gun, 
And Sh—y would rot in jail! 

* Most libellous trash,’ the books that blind 
The eyes of the mass they'd call; 

Murray’s Review would be aaa fined, 
And they’d ruin great Captain H—Il. 

They'd make it a capital crime to pay 
One’s-self from the public —_ 

Our younger sons would be ipped to ‘ the Bay,’ 
And the Bishop of —— worse !” 


To Juliet: a Thought at Night. 
*« In yonder taper’s waning light, 
An image of my heart I see; 
It burns amid a lonely night— 
Its life the love of thee. 
The stedfast light its passion takes, 
But slowly wastes while it illumes; 
And while my very life it makes, 
My life itself consumes.” 


“* On the Imitators of Byron: a Fable, 
A swan hymn’d music on the Muses’ waves, 
And Song’s sweet daughters wept within their caves; 
It chanced the bird had something then deemed new, 
Not in the music only, but the hue— 
Black were his plumes;—the rooks that heard on high, 
Came envying round, and darkened all the sky; 
Each rook, ambitious of a like app , 
Clapped his grave wings, and Pierus rung with caws. 
What of the swan’s attractions could they lack— 
Their noise as mournful, and their wings as black ? 
In vain we cry—the secret you mistook, 
And grief is d—d discordant in a rook !” 








And here we end our pleasant task. From 
Mr. Bulwer’s volume we have extracted much 
food both for reflection and enjoyment; and 
we trust that the taste and feelings of the 
great majority of the public will be in unison 
with ours; in which case much gratification 
isin store for them, and admiration for the 
author. 








Paris’s Life of Sir H. Davy, 
[Third notice.] 

Ir is quite delightful to trace the workings of 
such a mind as that of Davy in the successive 
discoveries which resulted from his profound 
researches concerning chemical agency. Thus, 
we find that so early as Oct. 1800, when en- 
gaged at the Bristol Pneumatic Institution, he 
announced, in a letter to his friend Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, the dawn of those splendid discoveries 
which effected in a few years a revolution in 
our knowledge of the nature of electrical phe- 
nomena and chemical agency :—‘‘ In pursuing 
experiments on galvanism during the last two 
months, I have met with unexpected and un- 
hoped-for success. Some of the new facts on 
this subject promise to afford instruments ca- 
pable of destroying the mysterious veil which 
Nature has thrown over the operations and pro- 
perties of ethereal fluids. Galvanism I have 
found, by numerous experiments, to be a pro- 
cess purely chemical, and to depend wholly on 
the oxidation of metallic surfaces, having dif. 
ferent degrees of electric conducting power. 
Zinc is incapable of decomposing pure water ; 
and if the zinc plates be kept moist with pure 
water, the galvanic pile does not act ; but zinc 
is capable of oxidating itself when placed in 
contact with water holding in solution either 
oxygen, atmospheric air, or nitrous or muriatic 
acid, &c.; and under such circumstances the 
galvanic phenomena are produced ; and their 
intensity is in proportion to the rapidity with 
which the zinc is oxidated.” 

The admission of the great English chemist 
as a member of the Royal Society, in 1803, of 
which he afterwards became the president, 
formed a distinguished era in his life. The first 
communication he sent to the Society was a 
paper on galvanic agency, in 1801; but during 
the year of his admission, he embodied in one 
elaborate paper all his previous researches con- 
nected with the astringent properties of vege- 
tables, and their application in the process of 
tanning, published in the Philosophical Trans. 
actions of that year. The remarks of Dr. Paris 
on the great value of these experiments, are 
well worthy of the perusal of all persons inte- 
rested in the various branches of the leather 
manufactures. 

We also particularly recommend to our sci- 
entific readers the interesting narrative of those 
masterly researches which formed the prelude 
to Davy’s most splendid discovery—that of the 
reduction of alkaline substances to their ul- 
timate or metallic bases; which researches 
formed the subject of the celebrated Bakerian 
lecture, read before the Royal Society in Nov. 
1807. Our limits enable us only to give the 
following commentary, at the close of the bio- 
grapher’s account of these profound researches 
connected with the ultimate analysis of chemi- 
cal substances. 

** Thus, then, was a discovery effected, and 
at once rendered complete, which all the che- 
mists in Europe had vainly attempted to accom- 
plish. The alkalies had been tortured by every 
variety of experiment which ingenuity could 
suggest, or perseverance perform, but all in 
vain; nor was the pursuit abandoned until 
indefatigable effort had wrecked the patience 
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and exhausted every resource of the experi- 
mentalist. Such was the disheartening and 
almost forlorn condition of the philosopher 
when Davy entered the field: he created new 
instruments, new powers, and fresh resources ; 
and Nature, thus interrogated on a different 
plan, at once revealed her long-cherished se- 
cret.”” 

Nothing can, however, shew the versatile 
genius of Davy in a stronger light than the 
following fact, that, at the very period (Sept. 
12, 1807) when he was engaged in those elabo- 
rate inquiries respecting the nature of Voltaic 
agency on the alkalies, and preparing for that 
celebrated lecture which astonished the scien- 
tific world throughout Europe, we find the fol- 
lowing passage in one of the many valuable 
letters addressed to his friend Mr. Davies Gil- 
bert :—~ 

“ T have been a good deal engaged, since my 
return, on experiments on distillation; and I 
have succeeded in effecting what is considered of 
great importance in colonial commerce, namely, 
the depriving rum of its empyreumatic part, 
and converting it into pure spirit. I mention 
this in confidence, as it is likely to be connected 
with some profitable results; and it may be 
beneficial in a public point of view, by lessen- 
ing the consumption of malt.” 

We must pass over the biographer’s account 
of the piscatory qualifications of Davy, to make 
room for some of the reflections on his succes- 
sive discoveries :— 

“In the progress of our ascent (says Dr. 
Paris), it is refreshing to pause occasionally, 
and to cast a glance at the horizon, which 
widens at every increase of our elevation. By 
the decomposition of the alkalies and earths, 
what an immense stride has been made in the 
investigation of nature! In sciences kindred 
to chemistry, the knowledge of the composition 
of these bodies, and the analogies arising from it, 
have opened new views, and led to the solution 
of new problems. In geology, for instance, has 
it not shewn that there are agents in the forma- 
tion of rocks and earths, which had not previ- 
ously been known to exist ? It is evident that 
the metals of the earths cannot remain at the 
surface of the globe; but it is probable that they 
may constitute a part of its interior ; and such 
an assumption would at once offer a plausible 
theory in explanation of the phenomena of 
volcanoes, the formation of lavas, and the 
excitement and effects of subterranean heat, 
and might even lead to a general theory in 
geology.” 

Our limits compel us to omit the record of 
numerous particulars and events in the life 
of Davy, till the year 1812, a period which, 
on several accounts, produced a material change 
in the personal character, as well as the scien- 
tific labours, of our late distinguished chemist ; 
but we prefer quoting the words and the reflec- 
tions of his biographer. 

“ The scientific renown of Davy having at- 
tracted the attention of his late majesty, then 
prince regent, he received from his royal high- 
ness the honour of knighthood, at a levee held 
at Carlton-house, on Wednesday the 8th April, 
1812; and it may be remarked, that he was the 
first person on whom that honour had been 
conferred by the regent. On the day following 
this occurrence, Sir Humphry delivered his fare- 
well lecture before the members of the Royal 
Institution ; for he was on the eve of assuming 
& new station in society, which induced him to 
retire from those public situations, which he 
had long held with so much advantage to the 
world, and with so much honour to himself. 
How far such a measure was calculated to in- 





crease his happiness I shall not inquire; but I 
am bound to observe, that it was not connected 
with any desire to abandon the pursuit of science, 
nor even to relax in his accustomed exertiors to 
promote its interests. It was evident, however, 
to his friends, that other views of ambition than 
those presented by achievements in science, had 
opened upon his mind. The wealth he was 
about to command might extend the sphere of 
his usefulness, and exalt him in the scale of 
society. His feelings became more aristocratic ; 
he discovered charms in rank which had before 
escaped him, and he no longer viewed patrician 
distinction with philosophic indifference. On 
the 11th of April, 1812, Sir Humphry married 
Mrs. Apreece, the widow of Shuckburgh Ashby 
Apreece, Esq. eldest son of Sir Thos. Apreece. 
This lady was the daughter and heiress of 
Charles Kerr of Kelso, Esq. and possessed a very 
considerable fortune.” 

After this period, we find Sir Humphry 
contributing occasional papers on the more 
refined branches of chemical agencies, during 
each succeeding session of the Royal Society ; 
and he also collected his previous researches 
under a general head, and published, in June 
1812, ** The Elements of Chemical Philo- 
sophy,”’ a work distinguished for its profound 
and elaborate views of chemical combination. 
This was followed, in 1813, by the publica- 
tion of his ** Elements of Agricultural Che- 
mistry,” of which Dr. Paris justly remarks: 
‘*this work may be considered as the only 
system of philosophical agriculture ever pub- 
lished in this country: it has not only contri- 
buted to the advancement of science, but to 
that upon which the author has an equal claim to 
our gratitude—the diffusion ofa taste amongst 
the highest classes for its cultivation; for it 
has been wisely remarked, that not he alone is 
to be esteemed a benefactor to mankind who 
makes a useful discovery, but he also who 
can point out an innocent pleasure. It has 
been already stated, that Davy became early 
impressed with the importance of the subject. 
That in future life its investigation should have 
been to him so fertile a source of pleasure, may 
therefore be readily imagined, when it is re- 
membered with what passionate delight he 
contemplated the ever-varying forms of crea- 
tion. In the early spring it led him forth upon 
the fresh turf in the vernal sunshine, to scent 
the odours of the bank perfumed by the violet 
and enamelled with the primrose, while his 
heart participated in the renovated gladness of 
nature.” 
toral and agricultural pursuits of our distin- 
guished philosopher, we can only adduce the 
testimony of every enlightened agriculturist in 
the kingdom, as to the vast practical advantages 
that have resulted to this country from im- 
provements of poor soils, and the economy of 
manures, since the publication of Davy’s ad- 
mirable ** Elements.” 

In the autumn of 1813, Sir Humphry Davy 
(accompanied by Lady Davy, and Mr. Faraday, 
the present eminent lecturer at the Royal Insti- 
tution) having obtained from Buonaparte per- 
mission to travel through France, and visit the 
capital, Dr. Paris informs us, that “‘the expected 
arrival of Davy had been a subject of conversa- 
tion with the French savans for more than a 
month. Among those who were loudest in his 
praises was M. Ampére, who had for several 
years frequently expressed his opinion that 
Davy was the greatest chemist that had ever 
appeared. Whether this flattering circumstance 
had been communicated to the English philo- 
sopher, I have no means of ascertaining; but 
Mr. Underwood informs me, that the very first 
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wish which Davy expressed, was to be intro- 
duced to this gentleman, whom he considered 
as the only chemist in Paris who had duly ap- 
| preciated the value of his discoveries ; an opi- 
|nion which he afterwards took no care to con- 
jceal, and which occasioned amongst the savans 
| much surprise and some dissatisfaction.” 

The following little anecdote shews that the 
great English chemist of the 19th century was 
not more exempt from a childish superstition 
on some occasions, than the great English lexi- 
cographer of the 18th century. 

“ Mr. Underwood informs me, that on the 
17th Nov. (1813), he met Humboldt at dinner 
at Davy’s hotel ; and adds: ‘I do not know 
whether you are aware that Davy had a super- 
Stitious dislike at seeing a knife and fork placed 
crosswise on a plate at dinner, or upon any 
other occasion; but I can assure you such was 
the fact; and when it occurred in the com- 
pany of his intimate friends, he always re- 
quested that they might be displaced: when- 
ever this could not be done, he was evidently 
very uncomfortable.’ ’’ 

It has been admitted, by many of the warmest 
admirers of the late Sir Humphry Davy, that 
during the zenith of his philosophical career he 
evinced a certain ambition of being considered 
as the sole discoverer of any new agent or che- 
mical result ; which by some persons was inter- 
preted as a species of jealousy of the pursuits 
of contemporary philosophers. As this remark 
is peculiarly applicable to his researches on the 
nature of iodine, we deem it just, both to Davy 
and his biographer, to give the subjoined state- 
ment of the case. 

** On the morning of the 23d November, 
M. Ampére called upon Davy, and placed in his 
hands a small portion ofa substance which he had 
received from M. Clement; and although it had 
been in possession of the French chemists for 
more than twelve months, so entirely ignorant 
were they of its true nature and composition, 
that it was constantly spoken of amongst them 
as X. the unknown body. How far the sug- 
gestions of Davy led to the discovery of the 
chemical nature of this interesting substance, 
which has been since distinguished by the 
name of iodine, is a question which has given 
rise to much discussion on the continent. It 
has been moreover questioned how far the love 
of science and the fervour of emulation can 
justify the interference which Davy is said to 
have displayed on this occasion. He is accused 
of having unfairly taken the subject out of the 
hands of those who were engaged in its in- 
vestigation, and to have anticipated their re- 
sults. As his biographer, I feel that it is not 
only due to the character of Davy, but essen- 
tial to the history ef science, that these ques- 
tions should be impartially examined: and I 
have spared no pains in collecting facts for 
their elucidation. Mr. Underwood, who was 
in the constant habit of associating with the 
parties concerned in the inquiry, has furnished 
me with some important particulars, and his 
testimony is fortified by public documents. 
The substance under dispute was accidentally 
discovered by M. Courtois, a manufacturer of 
saltpetre at Paris, but kept secret by him for 
several years. At length, however, he com. 
municated it to M. Clement, who made several 
experiments on it, but without any favourable 
result. On the 23d August, 1813, Clement 
exhibited to Mr. Underwood the beautiful ex. 
periment of raising it into a violet-coloured 
vapour, and that gentleman assures me that 
this was the only peculiar property which had 
at that time been recognised as distinguishing 
it. A few days previous to this event, M. Am. 
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pere had received a specimen of the substance, 
which he had carefully folded up in paper, and 
deposited in his pocket; but, on arriving home, 
and opening the packet, he was surprised to 
find that his treasure had vanished. Clement, 
however, furnished him with another supply, 
and it was this parcel that Ampére transferred 
into the hands of Davy; and for which (says 
Mr. Underwood) he told me, a few days ago, 
that Thénard and Gay Lussac were extremely 
angry with him.” 

Like a zealous advocate for his countryman’s 
scientific reputation, the doctor proceeds, by 
examining the dates of the papers read by the 
contending philosophers, to claim the honour of 
this discovery—‘ I was (he says) very desirous 
of ascertaining the feeling which at present 
prevails amongst the French chemists upon 
this subject; and I, therefore, requested Mr. 
Underwood to make such inquiries as might 
elicit the required information. In a letter to 
that gentleman, dated Paris, August 22, 1830, 
he says, ‘ though Thénard and Gay Lussac 
retain great bitterness of feeling towards Davy, 
on account of the affair of iodine, Chevreul 
and Ampeére are still, as they ever were, of 
opinion, that such a feeling has its origin in a 
misconception ; that what Davy did was from 
the honest desire of promoting science, and not 
from any wish to detract from the merit of the 
French chemists.’ ”’ 

Now, so far as this evidence goes, it is suf- 
ficiently exculpatory of the motives of the 
English philosopher, in having so hastily un- 
dertaken the examination of this new chemical 
substance; yet the extract which follows shews 
that there might still. have existed strong 
grounds in the minds of some of the French 
savans as to the perfect reciprocity of politeness 
and candour between themselves and the English 
chemist. In a subsequent page of the memoir, 
our author observes :— 

‘“* Nothing ever exceeded the liberality and 
unaffected kindness with which the savans of 
France had received and caressed the English 
philosopher. Their conduct was the triumph 
of science over national animosity; a homage 
to genius, alike honourable to those who be- 
stowed and to those who received it; and it 
would be an act of ingratitude, a violation of 
historical justice, on the part of the English 
biographer, did he omit to express the pride 
and admiration with which every philosopher 
in his country continues to regard it. It 
would have been fortunate for the cause of 
science, and fortunate for the historian, could 
he have terminated the subject with these 
remarks; but the biographer has an act of 
justice to perform, which he must not suffer 
his friendship to evade, nor his partialities to 
compromise. It would be an act of literary 
dishonesty fo assert that Sir Humphry Davy 
returned the kindness of the savans of France 
in @ manner which the friends of science could 
have expected and desired. There was a flip- 
pancy in his manner, a superciliousness and 
hauteur in his deportment, which surprised as 
much as they offended. Whatever opinions he 
might have formed as to the talents of the 
leading chemists, it was weakness to betray, 
and arrogance to avow them.” 

With all the admiration we feel, in con- 
junction with his biographer, and almost the 
whole of the votaries of science, for the splen- 
did genius of Davy, we fear the latter years of 
the philosopher were clouded by a few other 
blemishes similar to that before mentioned, but 
applicable to his own cquntrymen as well as the 
scientific men of other countries. 

We may still devote a few columns in an- 





other No. of our Gazette to this highly inte- 
resting volume; while we take occasion to 
recommend it to the scientific world as a com- 
pendium, or progressive register, of all the dif- 
ferent series of experiments and deductions 
which led to the most splendid and important 
discoveries made in modern science. 





Memoirs of Dr. Currie, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Second Notice: conclusion. ] 

Having, in our first notice of this work, done 
justice to its deserts and to the filial spirit 
of its execution, while we, at the same time, 
blamed its minuteness and prolixity, we do not 
consider ourselves called upon to redeem the 
pledge of another paper by going at length into 
the details of the second volume. In truth, there 
is much of it which it would have been better to 
have omitted ; and one volume might have been 
found both more effectual and acceptable to the 
gerieral public, however grateful two volumes 
may be to private and affectionate feelings. 
Much is written about the pamphlet of Jasper 
Wilson (i.e. Dr. Currie) ; but surely the ablest 
political letter of that date has no such attrac- 
tions now, when the aspect of the world has 
been so completely changed by many wonderful 
events. Yet there are just and fine remarks 
interspersed in this correspondence; for in- 
stance: “ The favour of mankind comes late 
to those who depend upon it, but the multi- 
tude delight to patronise those who have no 
need of their assistance.” 

On Medical Practice. —** In consultations 
with younger physicians, I have at times ob- 
served two opposite inconveniences. Where 
the junior has spoken first, he has sometimes 
given his opinion in such strong terms as to 
render any opposition to, or modification of, his 
sentiments more difficult than is desirable. On 
the other hand, I have known, where the senior 
was expressing his opinion, an eagerness to join 
with him lead the other to take the words out 
of his mouth (if I may so speak), and express 
in strong terms his assent to a mode of practice 
which, after all, may not have been exactly that 
which the former intended to propose. In one 
instance I was not long since brought into a 
considerable difficulty by a complete mistake 
made in this way, on an occasion of the greatest 
importance, and where a life most valuable was 
concerned. The remedy for these evils (if you 
judge them of sufficient importance) would be 
a rule, requiring the physician speaking first 
(and so in succession) to avoid peremptory 
terms, and to employ guarded and modest ex- 
pressions ; with another rule, assuring to each 
an uninterrupted hearing. These points seem 
more important in proportion as the number in 
consultation is greater, and may, on that ac- 
count, be worth attention at your infirmary, 
where, I think, more of the profession act toge- 
ther than in any other institution in the king- 
dom.” 

On Governments. —‘* All governments are 
founded on opinion. We submit, because the 
king is our master and we are his slaves, say 
the Easterns; because he is our father and we 
are his children, say the Chinese and European 
monarchies; because submission to law and 
government is useful, say the freemen of Ame- 
rica, and many of those of England. Now, 
of these natural foundations, the last appears 
the strongest, provided experience had clearly 
marked out the objects to which this useful- 
ness required government to extend, and time 
had produced habitual submission and respect. 
What France has wanted is not proper founda- 
tions or principles, but science or practical skill. 
It is one thing to understand the principles of 








mechanics ; it is another to build a ship. The 
government they raised was ill-constructed, its 
parts ill-suited. The balance, as far as expe. 
rience goes, is the true system, and the proper 
division of powers. Republics or representa- 
tive governments are as capable of these as our 
own constitution, two parts of which are here- 
ditary. France will learn—she has got the 
true foundation, practice will§tell, her the edi- 
fice that is best. I detest the spirit and cha- 
racter of the Jacobins; but great changes are 
never produced by amiable, polished, and refined 
characters. Superstition, in the days of igno- 
rance, is a giant—truth a dwarf. But enthu- 
siasm is the Hercules sent by Heaven to com. 
bat this monster; to attack a savage with a 
savage’s strength. You detest Luther, and 
Calvin, and Knox; sodoI. Heaven forbid I 
should live with such men! But they pro- 
duced the Reformation, and that was a mighty 
thing. Finer minds would not have encoun. 
tered the hazard. What did Erasmus in the 
days of Luther? What would Blair have done 
in the days of Knox? I cannot deny that 
coarser, and perhaps less principled, men than 
Lafayette and Rochefoucauld were necessary 
to complete the triumph of France, and that 
Pétion and Dumourier were what the season 
required. I put things together roughly, but 
you will comprehend me. In regard to the 
extent to which the agitation may go, I should 
apprehend Europe will hardly bound it. The 
combat will be renewed again and again be- 
tween old superstition and young enthusiasm ; 
and the issue will, I dare say, be generally 
favourable to the last. See Hume’s “ssay on 
Superstition and Enthusiasm. My notion is, 
that all governments will finally be reduced to 
the system of utility, and that in proportion as 
they now differ from this, may the changes be 
expected to be. Judging in this way, our 
own government requires, I think, reformation 
only.” 

On Education. —“* My notion of education, 
in its earlier parts, is like my idea of a national 
government: that it should be chiefly negative 
or preventive, so to speak, extending to as small 
an abridgment of liberty as possible, but abso- 
lute on the points on which it interferes ; and 
that the faults attending it in general are, like 
the faults in governments in general, an inter- 
ference where no interference is required, on a 
number of foolish points, to the injury of the 
human faculties, and to the neglect of those 
points which are essential. The analogy will 
not hold good as to the more advanced parts of 
education, because its objects then are to teach 
and instruct; whereas those of government 
should be confined, in my judgment, almost 
entirely to restraint.” 

On Parliamentary Reform.— This scheme 
of equal representation is usually accompanied 
with the proposal for short periods of delega- 
tion, and other methods to make the delegate 
speak the sense of his representatives. But, 
under this system, the great majority of repre- 
sentatives being persons without property, the 
security of property to those who had it, would 
depend on the virtue of those who had none. 
If, on the other hand, it be supposed (what I 
am inclined to admit) that among a people con- 
siderably informed, and capable of fixed habits, 
such as our countrymen, the inviolability of 
property may be safely trusted to the sense of 
right, a danger presents itself of an opposite 
nature. Property being secured to the indivi- 
dual, however largely it may have accumulated, 
would probably operate with irresistible infiu- 
ence on the great mass of the labouring poor, of 
which three-fourths of the electors would con- 
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sist; and the union of two or three men of 

large fortune, in every county or district, would 

bear down every opposition from talents, acti- 
* * 


vity, or virtue. - 


* It seems, then, that an extension of the 


elective franchise should be accompanied with 


certain reforms in the laws of property. This 


being conceded to me, I confess I should still 
not be disposed to go the length of a represent- 
ation of heads. The young, the idle, the pro- 
fligate, and those wretchedly poor and ignorant, 
form a large class of society, that do not suffi- 
ciently understand or sympathise in the inter- 
ests of the whole; and those I would propose 
to exclude, in a great measure, by adopting an- 
other fundamental principle: giving the elec- 
tive franchise, not to persons, but to families ; 
in a word, to the fathers of families only. Such 
men have a valuable stake in the community, 
however small their property; and they are 
(not without many exceptions, indeed) a selec- 
tion from the general mass, as to sobriety and 
industry. By adopting this principle, the greater 
and most dangerous part of the mob of great 
cities would be excluded; the greater part of 
the army and navy, and almost all the servants 
of great families—perhaps as vicious and dan- 
gerous a part of the community as any other— 
beings who possess at the same time the vices 
of luxury and ignorance.” 
Surely there is much room for speculation, 
even in our day, upon these thoughts, which 
bespeak a man of a good heart and a sound un- 
derstanding. But we pass to the history of a 
philosopher: we have met with several of the 
same genus. 
‘A gentleman of a liberal education had, 
according to the fashion of the times, indulged 
himself, some years ago, in speculations on the 
improvement of the human race, and the per- 
fectibility cf man. By long, deep, and solitary 
meditation on these subjects, his mind became 
unsettled, and his reason gave way. He seemed 
to himself to want nothing but power to make 
mankind happy; and at length he became con- 
vinced that he had a right to that power. The 
consequence of this rendered it necessary to 
confine him ; and about two years afterwards 
he was removed by his friends from the situa- 
tion in which he was originally fixed, and 
placed under my care. At the time of which 
I speak he was become perfectly calm: he was 
on general subjects rational, and on every sub- 
ject acute; but the original hallucinations were 
as fixed as ever. In occasional discussions of 
his visionary projects, I had urged, of my own 
Suggestion, the objection, that when men be- 
came so happy as he proposed to make them, 
they would increase too fast for the limits of 
the earth. He felt the force of this; and, after 
much meditation, proposed a scheme for en- 
larging the surface of the globe, and a project 
of an act of parliament for this purpose, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Pitt, very weil ex- 
pressed, and serioysly meant, but which, if 
published, would appear satirical and ludicrous 
in a high degree. Having had occasion to 


terated, as I approached him. 


choly turn, 


not answer. 


produced the melancholy catastrophe.” 


the sale of his ** Principles.” 


unimportant topics. 








Voyages of the Companions of Columbus. 
[Second Notice: conclusion. ] 
Or all the daring men who immediately suc- 
ceeded the great and enterprising Columbus, 
Vasco Nuiiez, the first who saw and navigated 
the vast Pacific Ocean, was one of the most 
remarkable in all the details of his perilous 
course. Among his followers was a blood- 
hound, named Leoncico, which the Spanish 
writers describe as his constant companion and 
body guard. 
‘© He was of a middle size, but immensely 
strong: of a dull yellow or reddish colour, 
with a black muzzle, and his body was scarred 
all over with wounds, received in innumerable 
battles with the Indians. Vasco Nufiez always 
took him on his expeditions, and sometimes 
lent him to others, receiving for his services 
the same share of booty allotted to an armed 
man. In this way he gained by him, in the 
course of his campaigns, upwards of a thousand 
crowns. ‘The Indians, it is said, had conceived 
such terror of this animal, that the very sight 
of. him was sufficient to put a host of them to 
flight.”’ * 
The discovery of the Pacific Ocean, after a 
toilsome march from Darien, is finely told :— 
“The day (26th of September, 1513) had 


* These terrible animals were powerful allies to the 
Spaniards ; for, besides many other notices of them, we 


mention his situation to his brother, a man of | @re told of Juan Ponce, that ‘‘ one of his most efficient 


letters, he proposed that an experiment should 
be made of putting the quarto edition of Mal- 
thus’s Essay into his hands, to which I assented. 
It was given to him last autumn, and he read 
It with the utmost avidity and seeming atten- 
tion. In my visits I did not mention the sub- 
Ject to him, but desired the keeper to watch 
him narrowly. After finishing the perusal, he 
got pen, ink, and paper, and sat down, seem- 
ingly with an intention to answer it, or to 
write notes upon it. But he did not finish a 
Single sentence, though he began many. He 





warriors was a dog named Berezillo, renowned for courage, 
strength, and nee It is said that he could distinguish 
those of the Indians who were allies, from those who 
were ies of the Spaniards. To the former he was 
docile and friendly, to the latter fierce and implacable. 
He was the terror of the natives, who were unaccustomed 
to powerful and ferocious animals, and did more service 
in this wild warfare, than could have been rendered by 
several soldiers. His prowess was so highly appreciated, 
that his master received for him the pay, allowance, and 
share of booty assigned to a cross-bow man, which was the 
highest stipend given. This famous dog was killed some 
years afterwards by a poisoned arrow, as he was swimming 
in the sea in pursuit of a Carib Indian. He left, however, 
a numerous progeny and a great name behind him; and 
his merits and exploits were a favourite among 
the Spanish colonists.” 








Perhaps Malthus would be very glad to have 
his work prescribed universally ; since, if it 
produced these effects, it would at once co- 
operate with his system by reducing popula- 
tion, and put a large fortune into his pocket by 


With this story we conclude; repeating that, 
for those who have sufficient leisure, there is 
much to amuse and inform in this publication ; 
while the busy, who are pressed for time, may 
justly complain of its dwelling tediously on 
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then sat down to read the book again, aloud,|scarce dawned, when Vasco Nuiiez and his 
and finished this second perusal in a few days, | followers set forth from the Indian village, and 
not omitting a single word, but stopping at | began toclimb the height. It was a severe and 
times, and apparently bewildered. I now spoke | rugged toil for men so wayworn; but they were 
to him, and introduced the subject, but he was | filled with new ardour at the idea of the trium- 
sullen and impatient. He became very thought-| phant scene that was so soon to repay them for 
ful, walked at a great pace in his airing-ground, | all their hardships. About ten o'clock in the 
and stopped occasionally to write, if I may so|morning they emerged from the thick forests 
speak, words, but more frequently numbers, | through which they had hitherto struggled, 
with a switch in the sand. These he obli-|and arrived at a lofty and airy region of the 
This continued | mountain. 
some days, and he appeared to grow less} to be ascended; and their guides pointed to a 
thoughtful; but his mind had taken a melan-| moderate eminence, from which they said the 
One afternoon he retired into his| southern sea was visible. 
room, on the pretence of drowsiness. The| Nufiez commanded his followers to halt, and 
keeper called him in a few hours, but he did 


The bold summit alone remained 


Upon this, Vasco 


that no man should stir from his place; then, 


He entered, and found the sleep| with a palpitating heart, he ascended alone the 
he had fallen into was the sleep of death. He 
had ‘ shuffied off this mortal coil” * * * 
I have no doubt that he perceived sufficiently 
the force of Malthus’s argument to see the 
wreck of all his castle-building, and that this 


bare mountain-top. On reaching the summit, 
the long-desired prospect burst upon his view : 
it was as if a new world were unfolded to him, 
separated from all hitherto known by this 
mighty barrier of mountains. Below him 
extended a vast chaos of rock and forest, and 
green savannahs and wandering streams, while 
at a distance the waters of the promised ocean 
glittered in the morning sun. At this glorious 
prospect Vasco Nujiez sank upon his knees, 
and poured out thanks to God for being the 
first European to whom it was given to make 
that great discovery. He then called his people 
to ascend. ‘ Behold, my friends,”’ said he, ‘ that 
glorious sight which we have so much desired. 
Let us give thanks to God that he has granted 
us this great honour and advantage; let us 
pray to him to guide and aid us to conquer the 
sea and land which we have discovered, and 
which Christian has never entered to preach 
the holy doctrine of the evangelists. As to 
yourselves, be as you have hitherto been, 
faithful and true to me, aud by the favour of 
Christ you will becom? the richest Spaniards 
that have ever come to the Indies; you will 
render the greatest services to your king that 
ever vassal rendered to his lord; and you will 
have the eternal glory and advantage of all that 
is here discovered, conquered, and converted to 
our holy Catholic faith.’ The Spaniards an- 
swered this speech by embracing Vasco Nuiiez, 
and promising to follow him to death. Among 
them was a priest, named Andres de Vara, who 
lifted up his voice and chaunted Te Deum lau- 
damus, the usual anthem of Spanish discoverers, 
The rest, kneeling down, joined in the strain 
with pious enthusiasm and tears of joy; and 
never did a more sincere oblation rise to the 
Deity from a sanctified altar, than from that 
wild mountain-summit. It was, indeed, one 
of the most sublime discoveries that had yet 
been made in the New World, and must have 
opened a boundless field of conjecture to the 
wondering Spaniards. The imagination de- 
lights to picture forth the splendid confusion 
of their thoughts. Was this the great Indian 
Ocean, studded with precious islands abound- 
ing in gold, in"gems, and spices, and bordered 
by the gorgeous cities and wealthy marts of the 
East? or was it some lonely sea, locked up in 
the embraces of savage uncultivated continents, 
and never traversed by a bark, excepting the 
light pirogue of the savage? The latter could 
hardly be the case, for the natives had told the 
Spaniards of golden realms, and populous and 
powerful and luxurious nations upon its shores. 
Perhaps it might be bordered by various people, 
civilised in fact, though differing from Europe 
in their civilisation; who might have peculiar 
laws and customs, and arts and sciences; who 
might form, as it were, a world of their own, 
intercommuning by this mighty sea, and carry- 
ing on commerce between their own islands and 
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continents, but who might exist in total igno- 
rance and independence of the other hemi- 
sphere.” 

They descended to the sea, and, ‘ stooping 
down, tasted its waters. When they found 
that, though severed by intervening mountains 
and continents, they were salt like the seas of 
the north, they felt assured that they had in- 
deed discovered an ocean, and again returned 
thanks to God.” 

Vasco Nuiiez, on his return to Darien, was 
cruelly beheaded as a traitor, through the per- 
fidiousness of the governor. 

Juan Ponce’s adventures are more amusing ; 
for, being superseded in Porto Rico, our author 
tells us—** The loss of one wild island and 
wild government was of little moment, when 
there was a new world to be shared out, where 
a bold soldier like himself, with sword and 
buckler, might readily carve ont new fortunes 
for himself, Beside, he had now amassed wealth 
to assist him in his plans, and, like many of the 
early discoverers, his brain was teeming with 
the most romantic enterprises. He had con- 
ceived the idea that there was yet a third world 
to be discovered, and he hoped to be the first 
to reach its shores, and thus to secure a re- 
nown equal to that of Columbus. While cogi- 
tating these things, and considering which way 
he should strike forth in the unexplored re- 
gions around him, he met with some old 
Indians, who gave him tidings of a country 
which promised, not merely to satisfy the 
cravings of his ambition, but to realise the 
fondest dreams of the poets. They assured him 
that, far to the north, there existed a land 
abounding in gold and in all manner of de- 
lights; but, above all, possessing a river of 
such wonderful virtue, that whoever bathed in 
it would be restored to youth! They added, 
that in times past, before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, a large party of the natives of Cuba 
had departed northward in search of this happy 
land and this river of life, and, having never 
returned, it was concluded that they were 
flourishing in renovated youth, detained by 
the pleasures of that enchanting country. Here 
was the dream of the alchymist realised ! one 
had but to find this gifted land and revel in the 
enjoyment of boundless riches and perennial 
youth! nay, some of the ancient Indians de- 
clared that it was not necessary to go so far in 
quest of these rejuvenating waters, for that, in 
a certain island of the Bahama group, called 
Bimini, which lay far out in the ocean, there 
‘was a fountain possessing the same marvellous 
and inestimable qualities. Juan Ponce de 
Leon listened to these tales with fond cre- 
dulity. He was advancing in life, and the 
ordinary term of existence seemed insufficient 
for his mighty plans. Could he but plunge 
into this marvellous fountain or gifted river, 
and come out with his battered war-worn body 
restored to the strength and freshness and sup- 
pleness of youth, and his head still retaining 
the wisdom and knowledge of age, what enter- 
prises might he not accomplish in the addi- 
tional course of vigorous years insured to him ! 
It may seem incredible, at the present day, 
that a man of years and experience could yield 
any faith to a story which resembles the wild 
fiction of an Arabian tale; but the wonders 
and novelties breaking upon the world in that 
age of discovery almost realised the illusions of 
fable; and the imaginations of the Spanish 
voyagers had become so heated, that they were 
capable of any stretch of credulity. So fully 
persuaded was the worthy old cavalier of the 
existence of the region described to him, that 
he fitted out three ships at his own expense to 





prosecute the discovery, nor had he any diffi- 
culty in finding adventurers in abundance ready 
to cruise with him in quest of this fairy-land.” 
eed we add that, examining the whole 
group of the Bahama islands, “ his inquiries 
for the island of Bimini were all in vain; and 
as to the fountain of youth, he may have drank 
of every fountain, and river, and lake, in the 
archipelago, even to the salt pools of Turk’s 
Island, without being a whit'the younger.” 

He, however, discovered and took possession 
of Florida; but, ‘ disheartened at length by 
the perils and trials with which nature seemed 
to have beset the approach to Bimini, as to 
some fairy island in romance, he gave up 
the quest in person, and sent in his place a 
trusty captain, Juan Perez de Ortubia, who 
departed in one of the other ships, guided by 
the experienced old woman of the isles, and by 
another Indian. As to Juan Ponce, he made 
the best of his way back to Porto Rico, where 
he arrived infinitely poorer in purse and wrink- 
led in brow, by this cruise after inexhaustible 
riches and perpetual youth. He had not been 
long in port when his trusty envoy, Juan Perez, 
likewise arrived. Guided by the sage old 
woman, he had succeeded in finding the long- 
sought-for Bimini. He described it as being 
large, verdant, and covered with beautiful 
groves. There were crystal springs and limpid 
streams in abundance, which kept the island in 
perpetual verdure, but none that could restore 
to an old man the vernal greenness of his youth. 
Thus ended the romantic expedition of Juan 
Ponce de Leon. Like many other pursuits of 
a chimera, it terminated in the acquisition of a 
substantial good.” 

These extracts will speak for the merit of this 
volume; and we have only further to notice, that 
it concludes with a very interesting narrative 
of a pilgrimage to Palos, (whence Columbus 
sailed to discover the New World, and where 
the descendants of the Pinzons still live in 
patriarchal happiness,) which was most appro- 
priately made by so distinguished a citizen of 
that New World as Washington Irving. 





Constable's Miscellany, Vol. LXIII. The 
Achievements of the Knights of Malta. Vol. I. 
By Alexander Sutherland, Esq. author of 
“Tales of a Pilgrim.” Edinburgh, 1831, 
Constable and Co. ; London, Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 

Mucu industry has been bestowed on this 

volume, which, both for research and style, 

does Mr. Sutherland infinite credit. The be- 
ginning is taken up by the Crusades ; an era 
every detail of which has been lately so fully 
before the public that we cannot find novelty 
for quotation. The ensuing anecdote is from 
the later period, which has much romantic 

Interest. 

“ Bajazet having thus, by the celerity and 
secrecy of his march, and the order and evo- 
lutions of his army on the day of battle, totally 
overthrown the Christian army, proceeded to 
take a bloody revenge for the massacre which 
the French knights had perpetrated on the eve 
of the engagement. The Count of Nevers, and 
twenty-four lords of distinction, including the 
Sire de Coucy, and the Marshal Boucicault, 
were reserved for ransom; but the remainder 
of the captives were brought before his throne, 
and, on their refusal to abjure their faith, were 
successively decapitated in his presence—a 
sacrifice which deluged France with tears. 
The Sire de Coucy and Count D’Eu died in 
prison: but the other princes and barons, 
after being long exposed as a grateful trophy to 
the Moslems of Europe and Asia, were ulti- 
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mately ransomed for two hundred thousand 
ducats. It was stipulated in the treaty, that 
the French captives should bind themselves by 
oath, never again to bear arms against their 
conqueror ; but Bajazet scornfully rejected the 
proffered pledge. ‘I despise,’ said he to the 
heir of Burgundy, ‘ thy oaths and thy arms. 
Thou art young, and mayest be ambitious of 
effacing the disgrace or misfortune of thy first 
field. Marshal thy troops, proclaim thy enter- 
prise, and be assured, that thou canst not do 
Bajazet a greater favour than by giving him 
another opportunity of meeting thee in the 
shock of fight.’ ” 
We look forward with pleasure to the 
second volume, where the author will be on 
untrodden ground. 








The Ladies’ Museum. New and improved 
Series. No. I. London, 1831. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

EMBELLISHED with a very beautiful engrav- 

ing of Finden’s, from a picture of Howard’s, 

“ The Cottage Girl,” (previously published, we 

believe,) and with a very varied table of con- 

tents, the Ladies’ Museum appears to us the 
best of the novel competitors for female favour. 

We confess to having taken ‘‘ feminine coun- 

sel’s opinion” on the gaily arrayed figures 

that set forth the fashions, and the report has 
been favourable: the two evening dresses are 
pronounced ‘ specially pretty.” 








Allan M‘Dougal: or, Scenes in the Peninsula: 
a Tale. By a Military Officer. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1831. Newman and Co. 

THESE are three amusing volumes: the mili- 

tary scenes are really sketched with great 

spirit ; and the character of the hero places the 
consequence of a vain craving for excitement 
in a true, and therefore forcible, point of view. 








The Mayor of Garratt, §&c. Pp. 45. London, 


1831. Alf. Miller. 
Foore’s comedy, illustrated with clever and 
characteristic designs by RK. Seymour, and well 
cut in wood by Nesbit, Slader, Welch, and 
Johnson. It is one of the neat and cheap edi- 
tions of the day. 





Belgium in 1830. Pp. 48. London, 1831. 
Colburn and Bentley. 
A PAMPHLET written, we are told, by Prince 
Kosloffsky, in which he sets out by sacrificing 
intelligence, if not truth, to expediency (see 
first page), but, nevertheless, in the course of 
his remarks throws very considerable light 
upon the revolution in Belgium, its actors, 
and its probable effects on Europe. The work 
is evidently meant to support the cause of the 
Prince of Orange, and to recommend him to the 
throne, which seems to be begging an occupant. 








The Daughter of Herodias: a Tragedy. By 
Henry Rich, Esq. 8vo. pp. 188. London, 
1831. J. Andrews. ; 

WE do not think the subject of this tragedy is 

well chosen: our opinions on all histories con- 

nected with the sacred one are so strongly de- 
fined from childhood upwards, that any author 
placing such events in an opposite light to 
that in which we have been accustomed to con- 
sider them, sets the whole array of early feel- 
ings and prejudices against him. We mean 
only as refers to our imagination ; for, both in 

a religious and moral point of view, these scenes 

are beautifully drawn. The touches of feeling 

and of poetry in the following passages may 
speak for themselves. 
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«« Yours must have been a happy.life, poor novice, 
Not to have learnt, the more man wrongs, the more 
He hates. 

* * * 
«* We had a common father; 

Dost thou remember him? I well remember 
How oft at eventide, when I had sung 
That prayer you loved to teach his orphan boy, 
How as the light grew less, and all was still 
Within our narrow home, ere I retired 

To rest, how you would draw me to yourself, 

And tell fond tales of days that I remembered not, 
While tears of yours fell fast and sweet. 
* * * : 
«« How changed is this cold dr world to me! 
Once could I smile, and think all nature smiled 
Again on me, while I could court the brooks, 

The valleys, and the mountains, and find joy 

And beauty in them all, and with light heart 

And bounding spirits, breathe the giddy air 

That danced in joyful eddies round my brow ; 

Thence could I contemplate the world below 

With unprophetic eye, see nought but peace 

And happiners in life; then turning home, 

Nestle in a friend’s, a father’s, mother’s lap, 

And with warm heart and ready tongue lisp out 

My joys, my wishes, and my love; could feei 

A cheerful eye respond to mine where’er 

I turned, and view content and mild serenity 

Gathering around; I could unburthen all 

My little cares, and live in confidence 

And free expressi f each opening thought 
That rose unchecked within my happy mind.” 

Of all futures, that of poetry is the most 
difficult to foresee ; but though, as a whole, we 
think this drama unequal, and that it does not 
assume a popular form, yet there are traces of 
thought and feeling which lead us to expect 
something much superior from its author. 











Lays from the East. By Robt. C. Campbell. 
12mo. pp. 252. London, 1831. Smith and 
Elder. 

WE always regret when individuals of good 

feeling, taste, and sense, mistake their talents 

for the inspiration of poesy, and are tempted 
to publish what ought never. to have gone be- 
yond the private circle of albums, or, at far- 
thest, the columns of a periodical. Such are 
Mr. Campbell’s Lays from the East. 








The Book of the Seasons. By William Howitt. 
pp- 404. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tuts pleasing volume has just reached us. 

seems full of nature and good feeling. 


It 





Family Library, XIX. The Lives of the most 
Eminent British Painters, &c.: Architects. 


By Allan Cunningham. Murray. 
Wiru the lives of William of Wykeham, 
Inigo Jones, Wren, Vanburgh, Gibbs, Kent, 
Lord Burlington, and Sir William Chambers, 
Mr. Cunningham has here made a very nice 
volume, 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Epwarp Forster, Esq. in the chair. —A 
paper, from the pen of Robert Hill, Esq. F.L.S. 
on a species of deer (Cervus. macrurus) which 
inhabits the eastern side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near Hudson’s bay, was read. The 
paper was accompanied by drawings of the 
head and horns. This species derives its name, 
a8 may be readily anticipated, from the salta- 
tory habits of the animal, which is never seen 
to use the paces of the other deer; and appears 
to form an intermediate link between the rein- 
deer and roe-buck, to both of which it ap- 
proaches in certain characters. Another com- 
munication, on the structure and economy of 
spiders, by John Blackwall, Esq. F.L.S. was 
also read. To this paper we may hereafter 
advert. Several fellows were elected. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
Sin James Sourun in the chair. A consider- 
le number of fellows and associates were 


elected into the Society. The following papers 
were read :—Ist. A method of computing oc- 
cultations, by Mr. MacLear. 2d. A letter 
from Professor Nicolai, with his observations, 
and those of Professor Swerd, of Venus about 
her inferior conjunction, and of the comet 
discovered by Gambart. 3d. A letter from 
Professor Santini, with observations of the 
right ascension of Venus about her inferior 
conjunction, as recommended by Professor 
Airy, and also containing observations of the 
comet discovered last year by Gambart. 4th. 
A letter from Professor Bianchi, containing 
observations on the same subject. 5th. A let- 
ter from Professor Struve, with observations 
of the occultation of Aldebaran and other 
stars by the moon, at Dorpat. 6th. Two notes 
by Mr. Lubbock, upon the comet of Halley. 
Sir James South informed the meeting that 
the King had been graciously pleased to become 
the patron of the Society, and that the nego- 
tiations respecting the charter were nearly 
completed. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A LaRGE and elegant apartment has been 
opened to the public during last week, contain- 
ing a collection of foreign birds, the greater 
part of which are in a very bad state of preser- 
vation. The tables contain a general collection 
of shells, the British species being very proper- 
ly left to accompany the British birds. Among 
them we remark some valuable presentations 
from Captain Lord Byron; Captains Owen, 
Beechey, and Ross; Messrs. Barrow, Swainson, 
Hennah, and Ritchie who died in Africa. 
There are illustrations of rare species from 
America, by Messrs. Say and Green; from 
Marseilles, by Risso; and from Newcastle, by 
Mr. Alder, a promising member of the Natural 
History Society of that town. We find, from 
our survey, that it is only by the most modern 
navigators and travellers that additions have 
been made to this public collection, for which, 
as a national museum, we hope, if the same 
spirit continues to prevail, we shall no longer 
have to blush; and therefore trust, that the 
care and arrangement of these valuable ob- 
jects will be placed in proper hands; for who 
will collect or make presentations, if these, as 
has hitherto been the case, lie for years ne- 
glected in obscure cellars ? 

The collection of fossil univalves is excellent. 
Where are the bivalves ? And, before we quit 
this subject, let us be allowed to express a hope, 
that the public will not be long debarred access 
to the mineralogical collection. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
J. A. HENDERSON, Esq. in the chair. A very 
interesting paper was read, entitled *‘ An In- 
quiry into the Nature and Constitution of the 
Sap-vessels of Plants,’ by the author of the 
** Domestic Gardener’s Manual.” After no- 
ticing, at some length, the opinions of M. Du- 
trochet and others on vegetable physiology, the 
writer concludes with the following remarks 
on the spiral vessels of plants :—‘‘ ‘These ves- 
sels,” he says, *‘ may act mechanically as springs, 
for their elasticity is prodigious. They exist in 
almost all plants, and the peculiarity of their 
structure, which closely resembles the coiled 
spring of a bell-wire, argues strongly that they 
have other functions allotted to them than that 
of merely conducting the sap. If, indeed, they 
are appendages to the sap-vessels,— if they 
wrap round and enclose, or are themselves 
placed internally within the membranous coat 
of those vessels, (and the author is much in- 





clined to believe that they are so, for the closest 





observation of the vessels of the flower-stalk 
of the wild hyacinth, scilla nutans, convinced 
him that the spiral coil is by no means closely 
compressed, but is apparently enclosed, or en- 
closes a fine filmy membrane) ;—if this be the 
case, then these spiral vessels may be most 
efficient mechanical agents in propelling the 
sap upwards. The pliancy of trees, the readi- 
ness with which they yield to the force of the 
winds, and the facility with which they recover 
their upright position, are facts strongly cor- 
roborating the idea, — that they contain in- 
ternal springs, which, like coils of bell-wire, 
are capable of receiving and supporting motion 
in every direction, without offering impedi- 
ments or sustaining injury.” 

Several varieties of the apple and pea were 
exhibited. 


THE COMET. 


On Tuesday, at 14" 14™ 105, sidereal time, the 
indefatigable Sir James South obtained another 
glimpse of the comet, and ascertained its: right 
ascension to be 16 51™ 6s, and its southern de- 
clination 9° 20’ 11”. Its right ascension in 
time, he observes, is diminishing nearly 4™, and 
its southern declination almost 18" daily. It is 
about 1° north of 20° Ophiuchi, and follows it 
about 11™ of time ; forming nearly an isoceles 
triangle with » and Z of that constellation. 
With these data, its future course may readily 
be traced ; and we hope foreign astronomers 
may have had clearer skies than we have had, 
to mark its elements and progress. 

Mr. Herapath also observed the comet again 
about the same period. He accords very closely 
with Sir James South ; and adds, not only that 
its retrograde motion is confirmed, but that 
‘¢it is much higher in the heavens than it was, 
and exceedingly increased in the length and 
splendour of its tail ;’? which he considers, if 
it be really moving from the sun, an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. A correspondent of the 
Times newspaper, at Liverpool, where it has 
also been observed, is of opinion that it has 
passed its perihelion. He also conjectures that 
it may be the comet of 1770, which passed the 
nearest to the earth, and engaged the researches 
of Lexel and Burckhardt ; in which case, it 
would be moving to its perihelion, and about 
to complete its eleventh revolution of five and 
a half years since that period. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Proceedings of the Committee of Science and 
Correspondence of the Zoological Society of 
London. Svo. Pp. 16. 
Tue Zoological Society of London was fully 
aware, at its first establishment, that, to ensure 
the success of zoology in this country, it was 
necessary to render its study popular and at- 
tractive; and this was only to be accomplished 
by expensive means, such as the establishment 
of a menagerie and a museum, and the publica- 
tion of illustrated and entertaining works ; so 
that a large accession of members was requisite 
to defray these expenses. And there are many 
who belong to the institution, who are hardly 
aware that the scientific part of that body have 
resolved themselves into a committee for the 
prosecution of their favourite pursuit. — We 
have before us the first fasciculus of their la- 
bours, which is full of valuable information, 
and promises extremely well. Among other 
interesting notices, we observe a monograph 
by Mr. Vigors, on the Quails of the New 
World, which have all been arranged under 
the generic title of Ortyx,—the quails of the 
Old World belonging to the genus Coturniz. 
Only two well-ascertained species of these were 
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a few years back known to ornithologists ; but 
now we have eleven species, not including the 
quail from the Straits of Magellan, brought 
home by Captain King, and which, in the 
structure of the wing, associates more closely 
with the group of the Old World ; uniting the 
zoology of the southern extreme of the New 
World with that of the nearest portions of the 
southern hemisphere, in like manner as the 
zoology of the northern extreme is united with 
that of the neighbouring continents of Europe 
and Asia. 

The collection of birds, of Mr. J. Gould, 
from the Himma-leh mountains, many of them 
undescribed, exhibit an identity in a large pro- 
portion of their forms with those of northern 
Europe, the elevation of their native moun- 
tains placing them on an equality, in point of 
climate, with the birds of more northern lati- 
tudes. Many of the forms peculiar to south- 
ern Asia and the Indian archipelago are also 
found intermingled with those of the northern 
regions. Among the forms similar to the 
European, Mr. Vigors particularised three 
species of jays, two of which exhibited a strik- 
ing affinity in their markings to our well- 
known British bird. The rest in form and 
other characters, approached the nutcrackers. 
Two species of woodpeckers verged most closely, 
in size and colouring, on the European green 
woodpecker. Among the forms peculiar to 
India was observed a second species of the 
singular group which contains the horned 
pheasant, or the Meleagris satyra of Linneus, 
and which has been lately separated by Cuvier, 
under the name of T'ragopan. A third species 
was likewise added, from the collection, to the 
group of Enicurus (&. maculata) of Temminck, 
which has hitherto been considered as limited 
in range to the Indian Archipelago. 

Dr. Smith, a most laborious naturalist at 
Cape Town, has also made additions to the 
zoology of that district, of a new species of the 
Macroscelides, as well as a new one of Erina- 
ceus, and three species of the genus Otis, toge- 
ther with one of Brachypteryx. The first, Ma- 
croscelides rupestris, was found by Dr. Smith in 
the mountains near the mouth of the Orange 
River. In the genus Otis, the O. Vigorsii in- 
habits the most dry and barren situations in 
the south of Africa; the O. ferox is found in 
the country towards Latakoo ; and the O. Afra- 
oides is met with on the flats near the Orange 
River. The Brachypteryx Horsfieldii is met 
with on high rocky situations. Besides these 
additions, there are also sixteen specimens of 
fishes. 

As might have been anticipated, the voyage 
of Captain King has been most productive in 
objects of natural history, more especially in 
ornithology ; and this fasciculus contains de- 
scriptions of numerous new and interesting 
Species from the Straits of Magellan: and al- 
together it forms an excellent epitome of the 
labours of the scientific committee of the So- 
ciety. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex in the 


chair. The reading of Mr. Ivory’s paper on 
the equilibrium of fluids, and the figure of a 
homogeneous planet in a fluid state, was re- 
sumed. Sir Martin Archer Shee, Knt. Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, was proposed. 
Henry Percy Gordon, Esq. was admitted. 
Wm. John Blake, Esq. Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, was elected. Amongst the donations to 
the Society, was Professor Bessel’s valuable 


Tables for astronomical reductions from 1750 
to 1850. 

At a preceding meeting a paper was read, of 
which the following is an abstract, entitled, 
“On the nature of negative and imaginary 
quantities,”” by Davies Gilbert, Esq., Presi- 
dent. 

The object of this paper, the author ob- 
serves, is one that has given rise to much con- 
troversy, and has been wrapped in much un- 
necessary mystery. Paradoxes and apparent 
solecisms, when involved with facts and indu- 
| bitable truths, will always be found, upon accu- 
rate examination, to be near the surface, and to 
lowe their existence either to ambiguities of 
|expression, or to the unperceived adoption of 
| Some extraneous additions or limitations into 
|the compound terms employed for definition, 
| and which are subsequently taken as constituent 
parts of their essence. The first misapprehen- 
sion pointed out, is that of considering any 
quantity whatever as negative per se, and 
without reference to another opposed to it, 
which has previously been established as posi- 
tive. In order to avoid preconceived asso- 
ciations of ideas, the author prefers employ- 
ing in his reasonings on this subject, the 
symbols (a) and (b) to express this quality of 
opposition, rather than the usual ones of plus 
and minus. By the aid of this notation, he is 
enabled to present, in its full generalisation, the 
law of the signs in multiplication, a process 
which it is well known is founded solely upon 
the principle of ratios; and to shew that like 
signs invariably give the sign belonging to the 
assumed unity and universal antecedent of the 
ratios ; and unlike signs the contrary. 

Since either the one or the other of the 
arithmetical scales derived from the two unities 
is in itself equally affirmative, but negative 
with relation to the other, it follows, that by 
using the scale of (2), all even roots in the scale 
of (a) will become imaginary; and thus the 
apparent discrimination of the two scales is 
removed; so that the properties belonging to 
the two scales are interchangeable, and all 
formule become universally applicable to both, 
by changing the signs according to the side in 
which the universal antecedent is taken. Ima- 
ginary quantities, then, are merely creations of 
arbitrary definitions, endowed with properties 
at the pleasure of him who defines them; and 
the whole dispute respecting their essence turns 
upon the very point that has been contested, 
from the earliest times, between the hostile 
sects of realists and nominalists. 

It is now, however, universally agreed, that 
all abstractions and generalisations are mere 
creatures of the reasoning faculty, existing no 
where but in the mind contemplating them. 
Such in algebra are the supposed even roots of 
a real quantity taken in the scale opposite to 
that which has given the universal antecedent ; 
the sign indicating the extraction impossible to 
be performed, veils the real quantity, and 
renders it of no actual value until the sign is 
taken away by an involution the reverse of the 
supposed operation which the sign represents ; 
although the quantity itself is in the meantime, 
by its arbitrary essence, made applicable to all 
the purposes for which real quantities are used 
in every kind of formula. Several illustra- 
tions of these views of the nature of imagi- 
nary quantities, occurring in logarithmic for- 
mule and series expressing circular arcs, are 
given by the author. By considering all quan- 
tity as affirmative per se, and admitting plus 
and minus merely as corrective terms, we thus 
succeed in banishing mystery and paradox 
from the science most powerful in eliciting 











truth, and where they ought least 


to find a 
place. : 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Own Thursday, Henry Hallam, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair. The Secretary read a communication 
from John Gage, Esq., director, descriptive of 
the Bell Tower at the Abbey of St. Edmund’s 
Bury, with a document containing some curi- 
ous particulars relative to the repairs of the 
tower in the time of Henry VI. An account 
was also read of a serious insurrection which 
took place shortly after the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII., principally insti- 
gated by the monks. Also, an account of the 
entry of Henry VIII. into Lincoln, drawn up 
by a herald of the time. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Str W. OvusEteEy in the chair :—The Society 
of Arts, Mr. Huttmann, and others, made do- 
nations to the Society. Two papers were read ; 
the first was an account of a celebrated Arabic 
work, called the Ichwan oos Suffa, principally 
from the famous Syrian historian, Mar Gre- 
gorius Abul Faraj. This work is said to owe 
its existence to a society of seven learned Arabs, 
and to have formed one of at least fifty trea- 
tises on various branches of science, of which, 
including the present, only three now remain. 
It is a moral treatise, in the shape of an alle- 
gorical picture of human life. Lieut. Row- 
landson communicated this essay. The second 
paper comprised a description of the marriage 
ceremonies of the Hindoos. It stated, that 
every man among them should have his daugh- 
ter married by the time she is nine years of 
age; and that her marriage should, on no 
account, be deferred beyond her tenth year. 
The bridegroom should be at least three or four 
years older, and of the same caste. These cere- 
monies are conducted with more or less of mag- 
nificence, as suits the rank and means of the 
parties; but they frequently expend such im- 
mense sums on the marriage of their children, 
that the parents themselves are reduced to po- 
verty and distress. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

WE have at various times reported progress in 
what concerns this interesting Institution, and 
have now to add to the several appointments 
mentioned on preceding occasions, those of 
N. W. Senior, Esq. to the chair of political 
economy; J. J. Park, Esq. English law and 
jurisprudence; the Rev. Henry Moseley, na- 
tural and experimental philosophy; Joseph 
Lowe, Esq. lectureship of commerce; the Rev. 
J. R. Major, A.M. head master of the High 
School, attached to the upper department. 


ECLECTIC SOCIETY. 

Own Tuesday, Dr. Uwins, V.P., in the chair. 
Dr. John Epps was elected Professor of Medi- 
cine to the Society. Dr. Uwins read his paper 
on “ the poetical character, as connected with, 
and extending its influence over, intellectual 
and moral habits.” It is impossible to do 
justice to this essay by any partial account of 
it. The Society’s Professor of Botany, Mr. 
John Frost, gave his introductory lecture on 
that science. The meeting was numerously 
attended. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The King’s Harriers in their Kennel. Painted 
by R. B. Davis; drawn on stone by J. W- 
Giles. Dickinson. 

As admirable an animal conversazione as can 
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be imagined; and exhibiting perfect famili- 
arity with canine character. To judge by the 
various and vivacious expression, the talk (with 
the exception of two or three abstracted philo- 
sophers, who are probably meditating on their 
past courses), is of the most sprightly and in- 
teresting description. As a composition, it is 
highly creditable to Mr. Davis; and, with re- 
gard to its execution as a print, we may, avail- 
ing ourselves of a vu phrase, say, that 
there are few lithographers who can ‘‘ chalk 
beyond it.” 


Alexander Morison, Esq. M.D., President of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh, 1829. From a painting by J. Irvine; 
on stone by M. Gauci. Dickinson. 

THERE is a homogeneity in the features of 

this calm, reflecting, benevolent countenance, ’ 

which satisfies us that it is a faithful resem- 
blance. 


The Smugglers Alarmed. Painted by John 
Knight ; drawn on stone by Thomas Fair. 
land. Engelmann, Graf, Coindet, and Co. 

WE have already spoken with the praise which 
was its due, of Mr. Knight’s exceedingly clever 
representation of one of those moments of agi- 
tation to which a life of lawless violence must 
be frequently subject. Mr. Fairland has trans- 
ferred the scene to stone in a sketchy style, 
but with great spirit and success. 


Richard Ceur de Lion and Saladin, at the 
Battle of Ascalon. Painted by A. Cooper, 
R.A. ; engraved by W. Giller. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 

One of Mr. Cooper’s most animated. produc- 

tions. Nothing can be finer than the contrast 

between the characters and the modes of fight- 
ing of the English and the Saracenic monarchs; 
the former, perfectly erect in his saddle, his 
countenance breathing haughty defiance, his 
broad chest exposed, with no protection but 
the cross ; his ponderous battle-axe raised aloft 
to the full extent of the swing of his brawny 
arm, and ready to descend with overwhelming 
force on his infidel antagonist: the latter not 
less brave, but more wily, conscious of his in- 
ferior strength, covering himself with his shield, 
endeavouring to sway his supple frame out of 
the reach of the stern foe, and anxiously watch- 
ing for the moment when, with his keen ra- 
pier, he may successfully avail himself of his 

“trick of fence.”” The subordinate combatants, 

and the various incidents of the well-contested 

field, are also admirably represented. We do 

not think that mezzotinto is the most suitable 

style of engraving for such a subject ; but we 

‘cannot withhold our applause of the great force 

= delicacy of execution exhibited by Mr. 

iller. 


Hogarth Moralised; a complete Edition of all 
the most admired and capital Works of 
William Hogarth ; accompanied with con- 
cise and comprehensive Explanations of their 
Moral Tendency, by Dr. Trusler ; an In- 


troduction, and many additional Notes. 
. Part I. Major. 
F OR us to enter into any disquisition on the 
Merits of the great comic painter of England, 
especially after the admirable character of him 
and of the creations of his genius, which has 
lately appeared from the able pen of Mr. Allan 
Cunningham, would indeed be a work of super- 
erogation, Although the expression, and many 
of the circumstances of humorous and moral 
illustration, in the prints of Hogarth, must ne- 
cessarily be deteriorated by any considerable 





reduction of size ; yet of interest must 


still remain ; and those who are unable to pro- 
cure the originals, will find even the smallest 
miniatures of them full of amusement and in- 
struction. We are glad, therefore, to see the 
present revival of Dr. Trusler’s publication, 
which we believe originally came forth in 
the year 1766. The doctor’s descriptions, al- 
though occasionally rather verbose, are, upon 
the whole, satisfactory, and contain a great 
mass of elucidatory matter; to which the 
notes by the present editor promise to make 
a number of valuable additions. Several of 


the plates in this first part of the new pub-| 


lication (which is to be completed in four 
quarterly parts) are executed with great skill; 
and, with reference to them all, the wonder 
is, that so much of the spirit of Hogarth has 
been retained. To this the somewhat increased 
scale on which a few of the principal subjects 
have been engraved has contributed. We ob- 
serve, from one of the notes, that it is in- 
tended, very judiciously, to prune Dr. Trusler’s 
collection of a few subjects; among others, of 
the disgusting plates which represent ‘ The 
Four Stages of Cruelty ;” and to substitute 
some of Hogarth’s posthumous productions. 


The Pointer. Painted by M. T. Ward; the 
engraving commenced by J. Scott, finished 
by J. Webb. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

WE beg to return our personal thanks to 

Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, for having 

delayed bringing out this print until the month 

of January. Had it appeared in September, it 
would have been too tantalising to us, unfor- 
tunate critics, “‘in populous city pent.” We 
should have been sadly tempted to throw down 
our pen, and take up our Manton ; to exchange 
our inkstand for our shooting-belt ; and to 
transfer ourselves, as rapidly as possible, from 
Wellington Street to the rich stubbles of some 
of the inland counties. A nobler creature 
than this “ pointer,’” or one more eager, and 
at the same time more steady in the perform- 
ance of his duty, we never saw, in brake or 
field. The attitude is perfect; the head, body, 
and limbs, are finely drawn; and the general 
effect of the engraving (with the exception of 

a little want of keeping in the back ground) 

is masterly and striking. 








POETRY. 
LINES ON CANNING’S FUNERAL. 
By Lord Morpeth. 

[Extracted from Stapleton’s Memoirs.] 
I sroop beside his tomb—no choral strain 
Peal’d through the aisle, above the mourning 

train ; 

But purer, holier, seemed to rise above 
The silent sorrow of a people’s love. 


No banner’d scroll, no trophied car was there, 
No gleaming arms, no torches’ murky glare— 
The plain and decent homage best defined 
The simple tenour of his mighty mind. 


His hard-earn’d, self-acquired, enduring fame 

Needs not what wealth may buy, or birth may 
claim ; 

His worth, his deeds, no storied urns confine— 

The page of England’s glory is their shrine. 


Are others wanting? Mark the dawn of peace 
That gilds the struggle of regen’rate Greece— 
On Lisbon’s heights see Britain’s flag unfurl’d, 
See freedom bursting o’er an infant world ! 


Ask ye how some have loved, how all revere ? 
Survey the group that bend around his bier ; 
Read well the heaving breast, the stifled moan, 
—Kings, with their kingdoms, could not win 


en ne ahh Ne 
DRAMA. 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Havine previously appeared in public at 
Vauxhall, and made the tour of the provinces, 
this week has been produced as an Olympic 
novelty, The Chaste Salute, of Mr. Planché ; 
with this, Madame Vestris has nothing to do. 
Indeed, however great may be the exertions of 
which that lady is capable, or however it 
might conduce to the gratification of her ad- 





mirers, it is too much to expect her to undergo 
| the fatigue of four pieces every night. With 
regard to the burletta, we have only to remark 
|that it furnished the means of introducing 
| M. Spagnoletti to the public ; but so deplorably 
|was his part obliterated from his memory, as 
| grievously to destroy the effect of the piece, 
and totally that of his début. A very clever 
| little girl, a Miss Sidney, also made her first 
|appearance and a far more favourable im- 
pression. She promises fair, and may, some of 
these days, attain a far higher degree of ex- 
|cellence; and is undoubtedly a great acqui- 
sition to the corps dramatigue. Another new 
piece, The Lost Son, made its first essay; the 
success of which was insured by “ putting the 
best Foot foremost.” 








VARIETIES. 
| Geological Memoirs.—Privy Counsellor Dr. 
| Karsten, of Berlin, has begun a new series of 
his very valuable Archiv fiir Bergbau und 
| Hiittenwesen, under the title Archiv fiir Mine- 
| ralogie, Geognosie, Bergbau und Huttenb-kunde, 
,or Archives of Mineralogy, Geology, Mining, 
j}and Metallurgy. The first Number contains, 
| besides many other valuable papers, a geological 
| description of the islands of Skye and Eigg. 

| Henry Mackenzie.—We have only room to 
|say in this Gazette, that Henry Mackenzie, 
| Esq., the venerable author of the Man of Feel- 
|ing, died last week in Edinburgh, in his 86th 
| year. 

Greek Antiquities in India.—The Chevalier 

Ventura, formerly in the French army, and 
|now a general in the service of Runjeet Singh, 
was encamped, in April last, near Manekiala, 
|or Manicyala, where there are the ruins of a 
large city. The place is seventy-two miles 
east of the Indus, and thirty or forty west of the 
Jhylum or Hydaspes, in lat. 33° 23’ north, and 
long. 73° 15’ east. In Elphinstone’s Cadu/, the 
very remarkable stone cupola, on the top of a 
solid mound, which is believed by the natives 
to have been built by the gods, is described as 
bearing a much greater resemblance to Greek 
than to Hindoo architecture. General Ventura 
made an opening into the cupola, and, on dig- 
ging three feet, he found six medals ; and after- 
wards the workmen came to a chamber of hewn 
stone, twelve feet square. The excavation was 
continued to the depth of thirty-six feet, and an- 
other opening was afterwards made in the north 
side of the cupola, and more than eighty medals 
were found. Most of them were copper, but 
some were gold and silver. There were also 
other curiosities, rings, and boxes containing 
liquids. We understand that the chevalier in- 
tends to transmit an account of his praise- 
worthy labours and discoveries to the Asiatic 
Society. Perhaps this may be the site of some 
of the cities that were founded by Alexander 
or Seleucus in the dominions of T'axiles.—Ben- 
gal Hurkaru. 

Asbestos. —In a communication recently 
made to the French Academy by M. Aldini, 
with reference to his fire-proof dresses, he 
states that some experiments, which have 





that groan! 


been made at Milan, seem to shew that gar- 
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ments, composed of asbestos, will supersede the 
necessity of metallic dresses. A manufactory 
for asbestos cloth has already been established 
at Valleline ; and a paper-maker has it in con- 
templation to employ it instead of cotton or 
linen in the fabrication of paper intended for 
theatrical scenery. Asbestos may be easily 
imported from Corsica, where it is found in 
great plenty, and of excellent quality. It 
exists also in several other countries of Europe, 
in which no use is at present made of it. 

The Figurative.—Mr. O'Connell, in a letter 
to the people of Ireland, of the 14th, tells them 
** that Lord Anglesey carries on the political 
warfare more in the fashion of the savages of 
New Zealand than in the modes adopted by 
civilised nations.” Who would have thought 
this, considering that the lord lieutenant had 
carried it on by proclamations; and in one 
case, by the interference of two police magis- 
trates, proceeding under an act of parliament !!! 
Mean Temperature of Twenty-eight different 

Places in the State of New York. 


. 2° 
In 1826, the mean température of ten places was: «++ 49*4 
1828, the mean temp. of twenty-three places was 49°09 
1829, the mean temp. of twenty-cight places was 46-45 
nches. 
36°34 
36°74 
54°38 


In 1826, the mean rain of nine places was 
1828, the mean rain of twenty-five places was -- 
1829, the mean rain of twenty-five places was ++ 


We ought to remark, that though not ob- 
truded under our scientific head (in which we 
principally look to insert original matter), such 
varieties as this are of much importance to the 
physiologist. 

Connexion of hard Water and Beer.—Hard 
water is found in many instances favourable to 
the manufacture of beer; the Barnstaple and 
Liverpool ales, which are considered excellent 
in quality, and some others, are brewed with 
hard water. The Derby malt, which is much 
used in Lancashire, is found to make better 
beer in that county than in Derbyshire; and it 
may be supposed that the Lancashire water, 
which generally contains much carbonate and 
sulphate of lime, occasions the difference. The 
river Trent has long been celebrated for the 
- excellence of the ale made from _jits water ; 
Burton, Nottingham, and the other towns 
which lie upon it, being famous for their malt 
liquor all over England. The river Trent is 
well known to run over calcareous strata in its 
course. The same brewer cannot, with the 
same malt, produce an equal beer in any other 
part of the kingdom. 

Antiquities.—In making excavations at Tu- 
rin, for the purpose of erecting some new 
houses in the square Emmanuel- Philibert, 
an ancient and pretty extensive edifice has 
been discovered,—elegant, and magnificently 
ornamented, and of which there is nothing to 
indicate the original destination. The pave- 
ment is composed of slabs of the finest marble, 
skilfully united. Two tumulary stones an- 
nounce, by the two inscriptions which are 
engraved upon them, that Scudo had prepared 
one of these tombs .for himself, and the other 
for his wife Cristes. These names, and the 
shape of the letters of the inscription, charac- 
terise the second century of the Christian era. 
A great number of medals have also been found: 
the oldest are of the date of the Emperor Con- 
stantine. But what is much more important 
for archeology and architecture, is the discovery 
of the foundations of the walls which formed 
the boundary of Turin in the ninth century. 
The quality of the materials, and the mode of 
construction, are similar to those of the ancient 
palatine port, now Tours (/e Torri). This 
monument, due no doubt to the Lombard 


dukes, who resided at Turin from the seventh 
to the eighth centuries, is the finest ruin which 
remains in Italy, or in Europe, of the profane 
architecture of that period, when the art, then 
in its decay, knew no other law than a capri- 
cious license.—Gazette Piémontaise. 

Singular Phenomenon.— Before the Arte- 
sian wells were in use, the inhabitants of 
Thairi, in Savoy, wishing to procure water, 
dug, in 1825, a well in that commune. They 
could not find a sufficiently abundant source 
for their wants; but in default of water, this 
well, by a curious singularity, exhibits all the 
variations of the atmosphere, and almost ob- 
viates the necessity of a barometer to indicate 
the weather. If the vicinity of Thairi is 
menaced with hail or snow, an impetuous wind 
rushes from it like a torrent, which carries 
with it stones and pieces of rock, and the 
wind lasts as long as the snow or hail is likely 
to fall, and indicates the quantity. When this 
wind ceases after a slight breeze, a south-east 
wind is about to manifest itself. 
wind rushes from it suddenly, in a single 
gust and with violence, it indicates an ap- 
proaching storm. When the weather is fine, 
and the north wind dominates, the well is 
tranquil, and the air is in a state of stagnation. 
Several naturalists, attracted by these mar- 
vellous effects, have sought to explain the cause 
of them; and the academical bodies and the 
men of science of Turin, Chamberri, and Gre- 
noble, have visited the spot, and, by various 
experiments, established the fact that the well 
possesses the properties here attributed to it.— 
La Voleur. 

Direction of the Diluvial Waves in the Shet- 
land Islands.—-From an inspection of the mass 
of clay and transported boulders, which lie 
dispersed over the Shetland islands, Dr. Hibbert 
has given it as his opinion, that the great cur- 
rents which deluged the British islands, as well 
as some parts of the continent, had, in these 
islands, a north-easterly origin, or a south- 
westerly direction. Our notions of the geolo- 
gical deluge, as connected with the upraising 
of mountain chains, would lead us to a very 
different system of research, and a much more 
extended inquiry, than that which has been 
pursued by the learned author in this otherwise 
curious generalisation. 

New Species of Natural not Oxyded Combi- 
nations of Antimony and Arsenic.—Professor 
Henry Rose, of Berlin, in the 15th vol. of Pog- 
gendorf’s Annalen der Physic und Chemie, has 
given the analysis of several minerals as be- 
longing to this class of substances. Tinkenite, 
from the Walfaberg, in the eastern Harz; 
Miargyrite, or the hemiprismatic rubyblende of 
Mohs, from Braunsdorff, in Saxony ; Jameso- 
nite, from Cornwall; plumose, gray antimony 
(federerz), from Wolfsberg, in the eastern Harz, 
in capillary crystals; red silver, a light variety 
from Ivachimethal in Bohemia; brittle silver 
glance, from Shemnitz, in Hungary, crystal- 
lised in six-sided prisms ; bournonite, from the 
Pfaffenberg mine, in the eastern Harz ; poly- 
nesite, a new species, from Guarisameg, in 
Mexico, and Morgenstein, in Saxony; gray 
copper, or fahlerz, from the mines of Alsace, 
Freiberg, Hungary, Nassau, Clausthal, &c. ; 
and lastly, nickeliferous, gray antimony. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. Ii’. Jan, 22.) 


A Panorama of Constantinople and its Environs, from 
Sketches taken on te by J. Pitman, Esq.—A Topo- 
graphical and Statistical Description of the British Domi- 
nions in North America, including Observations on Land- 





granting and Emigration, &c., by Colonel Bouchette.— 
eigh’s Guide for Travellers through Wales and Mon- 


When the} y 


mouthshire, with Map, &c.—The Siege of Constanti- 
nople, a Poem, in three Cantos, by Nicholas Michell.— 
The Anti-Materialist, or a Manual for Youth, by the 
Rev. R. Warner, F.S.A. &c. author of «* Literary Recol- 
lections,” &c. &c.—Parts I. and II. of a Translation from 
the German, of the Anatomical Atlas of Dr. M. J. Weber, 
Professor at Bonn.—The Welsh Interpreter, containing a 
concise Vocabulary and useful Phrases, on the plan of 
Blagdon’s French Interpreter, by Mr. Roberts, of Llwyn- 
rhudol.—Framlingham, a Narrative of the Castle, Histo- 
rical and Descriptive; a Poem, by James Bird, author of 
« the Vale of Slaughden,” &c. &c.—Examples in Algebra, 
by the Rev. W. Foster, M.A.—A Refutation of Mr. Pal- 
grave’s Remarks on the Observations on the State of His- 
torical Literature; together with additional Facts relative 
to the Record Commission and the Record Offices, by 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas.—The Privy Purse Expenses of 
Elizabeth of York, and the Wardrobe Accounts of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, with original Memoir of Elizabeth of 
York, by the Same.—A Help to Professing Christians, 
by the Rev. John Barr.—Mr. Payne, author of ** an 
Exposition of Jacotot’s System,” has in the press the 
Epitome Historie Sacre, adapted by a literal English 
Translation, &c. to Jacotot’s method of. instruction; 
and also a Manual for those who wish either to 
teach or learn Latin by this plan.—Agapa, or the Sa- 
cred Love-pledge, by Mrs. Lachlan.—The following is a 
list of the contents of the forthcoming Number of the 
Quarterly Review: — The Political Economists — M:. 
Southey’s. Lives of Uneducated Poets—Dymond on the 
Principles of Morality—Origin of the Homeric Poems— 
oore’s Life of Byron—the Military and Mob of Paris— 
Present State of the Country. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Mitford’s Stories of American Life, 3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 
.—Dax’s Exchequer Practice, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Pillar of 
Divine Truth, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Rich’s Daughter of Hero- 
dias, a Tragedy, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Bennett’s Songs of Soli- 
tude, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Barr’s Help to Professing Christians, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 








METECROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 
January. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday: - From 30. to 38. | 30.02 to 30.04 
Friday ---- 30. — 40. | 30.08 Stationary 
Saturday -- 28. 33. } 29.94 29.82 
Sunday---- 29.76 
Monday -- 29.59 
Tuesday -- 18 31. 29.52 
Wednesday 19! —— 33. | 29.59 
Wind variable, S.E. prevailing. : 
Except the evening of the 17th and morning of the 
18th, overcast with rain at times. 

Rain fallen, +275 of an inch. 


Latitude-----. 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude----» 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


27. 
30. 


29.61 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 

Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Mcteoro- 

logical Society. December 1830. 
Thermometer—Highest 


Mean 
Barometer—Highest 
Lowest «-++sse- 28°65 


Number of days of rain or snow, 13. 

Quantity of rain and melted snow in inches and deci- 
mals, 1°695. 

Winds.—7 East—4 West—1 North—0 South—6 North- 
east—1 South-east—5 South-west—7 North-west. 
General Observations.—The mean of the barometer was 
lower than any one in December during the journalist’s 
residence in Wycombe, and the range of the thermometer 
greater than in the same month for the last eight years; 
while the mean was lower, excepting in the last year, than 
any in the corsasponding month for the same period: of 
the quantity of rain and melted snow the like report must 
be made as of the mean of the thermometer. Snow fell 
on the 12th, 15th, 22d, 24th, and 27th—the whole quan- 
tity not more than 23 inches. On the night of the lltha 
beautiful aurora borealis was seen for several hours: 
about ] a.m. on the following morning it assumed the 
form of a brilliant arch, surmounted by a brown tint, 
which faded away into a silvery light, something resem- 
bling that afforded by the moon before she appears above 
the horizon—a deeper brown colour filled up the space 
beneath the luminous arch. Another, but very faint, 
aurora was observed on the 15th. Lunar halos seen on 
the nights of the 23d, 24th, and 26th—that on the latter 
night was remarkably bright, and well defined. ‘The 
evaporation 0°0625 of an inch. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To our respectable correspondent at Norwich we beg to 
say, that it is hardly our province to correct the blunders 
of any of our contemporaries. We are surprised that he 
expected any thing else in the quarter alluded to. The 
tissue of absurdity and error purporting to be a sketch of 
Cardinal Weld, is below notice. 

M. N. will find a letter at our Office. f 

We can have nothing t say to K.’s lines to Henri. 

Erratvn.--In our account of Mr. Deville’s lecture at 
the Society of Arts last week, p. 41, col. 1, third line from 








bottom, for ** posted,” read ** frosted.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Suffolk Street Gallery, Pall Mall East. 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS— 
Notice to Exhibitors. All Works of Art intended for the 
ensuing Exhibition must be sent on Monday the 7th and Tuesday 
the 8th of March next, between the Hours of Ten in the Morning 


i e Evening. 
aaetesaini 5 JOHN WILSON, Secretary. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON— 
The Council hereby give Notice, that Alexander Blair, 
LL.D. Professor of English Philology, Rhetoric, and English 
Literature, will commence his Course of Rhetoric, on Monday 
the 24th of January, at Half-past Two o’Clock. 

A Lecture will be delivered every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at the same Hour, to the end of the Session. 

Dr. Lardner’s Popular Course of Eighteen Lectures, on Mecha- 
nics and Hyd i will on Monday the 24th of 
January, at Half-past Seven in the Evening, and will be con- 
tinued on Mondays and Tbursdays, at the same Hour. 

The Annual Course of Lectures on Political Economy, by Pro- 
fessor Macuiloch, will commence on Wednesday the 2d of Febru- 
ary, at Half-past Ten o’Clock, and will be continued every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, at the same Hour to the 
end of the Session. 

For further Particulars apply at the Office of the University. 

13th January, 183). LEONARD HORNER, Warden. 

N.B. The London University Calendar, published by Mr. Tay- 
lor, No. 30, Upper Gower Street, and to be had of all other Book- 
sellers, contains a very full ascount of each Professor’s Course of 
Lectures, and of the whole plan of the University. 

"O SCHOOLMASTERS.—A Lady, who 

conducts an Establishment for a limited number of 

Young Ladies of the first respectability, is desirous of Exchanging 

one or two of her Sons with a Gentleman for one or more of his 

Daughters, upon Terms of mutual advantage. The most unex- 
ceptionable References will be given and required. ? 

etters (vost-paid) orem, FET name and address, directed 

to R. A., Mr. Joyce's Library, Southampton, will meet with im- 

mediate attention. 

To Booksellers and Publishers. 
WITZERLAND. — To be disposed of, 


a Series of Sketches in Switzerland and of the Italian 








Lakes. 
Address (post-paid) A. Z., Mr. Farrer’s, Cabinet-maker, 
86, Curtain Road. 
. In atlas 4to. price 2/. 10s.; Proofs 31. &s. 
SERIES of SUBJECTS from the 
WORKS of the late R. P. BONINGTON. 
Drawn on Stone by J. D. HARDING. 

« Alas, for Bonington! your presage has been fatally verified— 
the last duties have been paid to him this day. Except in the 
case of Mr. Harlowe, I have never known, in my own time, the 
early death of talent so promising and so rapidly and obviously 
improving.”—Extract from a Letter written by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. 

London: Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


‘HE COURT JOURNAL, and Gazette of 
the Fashionable World. 

The distinguished success which has attended this publication 
from its commencement, is a proof how great was the necessity 
for some adequate and exclusive channel for the communication 
of intelligenoe regarding the movements, manners, ana feelings, 
of the higher classes of society. 

The commencement of a new reign, under the happiest aus- 
Pices, and the institution of anew and perfectly organised court, 
are circumstances which must materially heighten the general 
interest attached to the proceedings of Royalty and Nobility, and 
the brilliant circle connected with them. This favourable con- 
Jancture of circumstances will afford great additional scope to 
the Court Journal; and no efforts will be spared to extend its 
utility, and increase its claims to public favour. 

This interesting new weekly Journal, containing forty-eight 
columns, is printed on a handsome 4to. stamped sheet, so that 
subscribers may receive and transmit it to their friends (postage 
free) throughout all parts of the United Kingdom ; and, if sent 
by the morning coaches, it may be received in all parts of the 
country twelve hours earlier than any existing weekly newspaper. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, and published every 5 day 
morning by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, Catherine Street, 
Strand, and regularly supplied by the Booksellers and Newsmen 
throughout all parts of the United Kingdom. 

7 

HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 
The distinguished favour with which this Periodical has 
been received since its commencement, not only by the two Ser- 
vices to which it is more immediately addressed, but by the pub- 
lic in general, is not a little gratifying to the Proprietors, inas- 
much as they consider it a proof that the execution of the work 
‘as met with general approbation. Assuredly every true lover 
of his country, in perusing the details of operations that led to 
the triumphs achieved by a Nelson and a Wellington—in reading 
narratives of individual heroism and suffering—in participating, 
&s it were, in the exploits of our gallant soldiers and sailors in 
every quarter of the globe—ih short, in tracing the progress of 
those events which have conferred such lustre on the British 
arms—imust feel a deep and anxious interest. But in securing to 
their Journal the various advantages it has hitherto possessed, 
the proprietors have made considerable sacrifices by having re- 
Peatedly exceeded the proper limits, without, however, being 
able to do full justice to their numerous and valuable contribu- 
Pome Inder these circumstances, they have determined to en- 
rad the plan and price of their Work to the same extent as 
those of the New Monthly Magazine; so that, like that popular 
Periodical, each year of the United Service Journal will in future 
consist of three volumes. By these means they trust they shall be 
enabled to render their Journal still more worthy of public fa- 
pn Sone they shall thus obtain Te for many additional valu- 
: © communications, and be enabled to open new and important 

c oe of information both at home and abroad. 
ton Staats cant a and eee Bentley, New Burling- 

y ; supplie v H N 

throughout an Aneel y every Bookseller und Newsvender 

N.B. Those who desi: i 
opportunity of the nee re to avail themselves of the favourable 
quested to send their 
vender in their own i 





year for commencing the Work, are re- 
orders forthwith to any Bookseller or News- 
li ‘ew pte Ma 








O SCHOOLMASTERS.—A Young Man 
competent to teach the Latin and Greek Languages, and 
the general routine of Education, wishes to obtain a Situation in 
a School. 
Inquire (if by letter, post-paid) of Surnborne and Co. 
Booksellers, Colchester. 





who has been regularly educated, wishes to devote a 
portion of her time to the instruction of Pupils at their own Re- 
sidences, in English, French, Geography, History, Music, and 
Drawing, with Writing and Arithmetic. Distance must not 
exceed ‘I'wo Miles from Kennington Cross. 

Unexceptionable references will be given, on application 
to the Publisher. 


~LATE GLOBES. — The Inventor begs 


leave to draw the attention of those engaged in teaching, 
to these Globes, as being eminently calculated for Geographical 
and ical i poss ig very superior advantages ; 
as from their Globular form, a more correct idea of the relative 
situation of countries, &c. is to be attained, than is possible from 
a plane surface. The Parallels an eridians are permanently 
drawn. The suvface is precisely simflar to slate, and is marked 
on with the common slate-pencil. 

Price, 10 inches diameter, 1/. 1s.; 12 inches, 1. 10s. 
on neat Mahogany Stands. 

Sold by C. Smith and Son, 172, Strand. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In foolscap 8vo. price 74. 
G x 
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S oO Ss. 
By the ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
Vow first collected. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; end 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


Of whom may be had, lately published, by the same Author, 
in 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. 


The Shepherd’s Calendar. 


In royal 8vo. price il. 2s. in cloth boards, the 3d edition, 
corrected and materially improved, of 
HE CLERICAL GUIDE; or, Ecclesi- 
astical Directory; containing a complete Register of the 
Dignities and Benefices of the Church of England, with the Names 
of their present Possessors, Patrons, &c. and an Alphabetical List 
of the Dignitaries and Beneficed Clergy; with an Appendix, con- 
taining the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of the King, 
the Lord Chancellor, Archbishops and Bishops, Deans and Chap- 
ters, Colleges at the Universities, &c. 
RICHARD GILBERT, 
Compiler of the ‘* Clergyman’s Almanac, and the 
«* Liber Scholasticus.” 
Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 16s. in boards, the 2d edition, enlarged, 
(entirely re-written,) of 
HE DIFFICULTIES of ROMANISM in 
respect to Evidence; or, the Peculiarities of the Latin 
Church evinced to be untenable on the Principles of legitimate 
Historical Testimony. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 

Rector of Long Newton, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A Supplement to the above Work; being 


an Answer to the Bishop of Strasburg. 8vo. 6s. 


Also, 
2. The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. 3 vols. 
8vo. 11. 16s. 
And all his other Works. 


oe oes In 8vo. price 10s.6d.in boards, a 
BSERVATIONS on the HISTORY of 

the PREPARATION for the GOSPEL, and its early 
Propagation; from the Dedication of Solomon’s Temple, to the 
end of the First Christian Century. 

By the Rev. J. COLLINSON, M.A. 
ctor of Gateshead, Durham. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


New Volumes of Sermons by the late Mr. Jones, of Nayland. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. in boards, 
ERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
and OCC ASIONS. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM JONES, A.M. F.R.S. 
Late Minister of Nayland. 
Now first published from the Original MSS. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY WALKER, A.M. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and Chaplain 
to St. George’s Hospital. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
Mr. Jones’s Theological and Miscellaneous 


Works, in 6 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 31. 3s. in boards. 





The Cheapest Literary Periodtcal. 
HE CASKET, published every Saturday, 
price only One oer g consisting of Eight closely printed 
8vo. pages, with fine Wood Engravings, from original igns, 
has now been Four Years established. 

No. 288 (for Jan. 1, 1831, being the first 
No. of Vol. V.) contains an Engraving of a Military Execution, 
with a Tale by John Shipp—Last Illness and Death of Lord 
Byron—Indian Religious Creed—First English Colony in Ame- 

ica—Gall i Catharine of Russia—“ I’m not a Single 





r o 
Man,” a humorous Poem by T. Hood, Esq.—Drama; the Panto- 
i Facts in Sci Varieties, toay 
Vols. I. to IV. of the Casket, each contain- 
ing above Fifty Embellishments, 5s. each, in boards. 
Published by James Wilson, 60, Paternoster Row; and 
to be bad of all Venders of Periodicals. 








Price 3s. 6d. 
= 
HE CHAMPION of CYRUS; a Drama, 
in Five Acts. 
By LUKE BOOKER, LL.D. F.R.S.L. &c. 
Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
all Court, London. 


Dedicated, with permission, to Professor Gaisford. 
CRIPTORES GRECI MINORES, 
quorum reliquas, fere omnium melioris note, ex edi- 
tionibus variis excerpsit J. A. GILES, A.B. e C.C.C. Oxon. 
Beautifully printed in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. cloth boards, 16s. 

This publication comprises a full and complete collection of 
as many of the minor Greek authors as could be brought together 
in a convenient form at a moderate expense. It contains the 
whole remains of fifty authors. Great care has been taken with 
the printing, and some humble attempts have been made at re- 
storing passages evidently corrupt. Whoever wishes to have his 
classical library complete, will not be without this work; and he 
would find any other edition of Sappho or Tyrtwus alone cost 
him more than the whole of the fifty authors here collected 
together. 

The following may be had separately :— 

1. The Greek Poetesses: Anyta, Hedyle, 
Erinna, Theosebia, Corinna, Melinno, Myro, Nossis, Praxilla, 
Sappho, and Telesilla. Stitched, 2s. 6d. 

2. Alcwus, Stesichorus, Sophron, Tyrtzus, 
Solon, Mimnermus, and Archilochus. Stitched, 3s. 

3. Simmias Rhod., Simmias Theb., Pytha- 
goras, Simonides, Musecus, Phocylides Miles, ’hocylides Alex., 
Alcman, and Khianus. Stitched, 3s. 

4. Containing Agatho, Archytas, Bacchy- 
lides, Coluthus, PE Heliodorus, Hippomachus, Ibycus, 
Ion Chius, Melissa, Myia, Naumachius, Pittacus Mitylenreus, 
Theano, Tryphiodorus, T'zetzes, and Xenophanes. 1 vol. cloth 
boards, &s. 

Oxford, D. A. Talboys; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London. 

Abridged into English for Schools and Colleges, and printed 

by A. J. Valpy, M.A. y 
. a 
IGER on the IDIOMS of the GREEK 
LANGUAGE, translated into English, and abridged 
for the Use of Schools and Colleg Svo. 9s. 6d. boards. 
By the Rev. J. 8 3 
Author of “ Critical Observations on Classic Authors,” and 
Greek Criticisms in the Classical Journal. 

“ This volume is compiled with much industry and judgment; 
and altogether a more valuable service could not well have been 
rendered to the inquiring student of the classics.”—Oxzford Lite- 
rary Gazette, 

«« But when they have made real advances in Greek prose, read 
over with them the whole of Vigerus, Mr. Berry—what I now 
recommend is really one of the most useful papts of education. 
You should make them read Vigerus in this way twice every 
year, for five, six, or seven years."—Dr. Parr. see Johnstone's 
** Life of Parr.” 


2. Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles, on the 
same Plan. By the Same. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

*« Hoogeveen has always been considered a valuable aid in the 
study of Greek ; and Mr. Seager has pr d' and lated 
oo a manner which we could not desire to be better.”—Spee- 
tator. 


3. Bos on the Greek Ellipses, on the same 
plan as Viger. By the Same. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

“ The defects of preceding editors it has been the objeet to 
remedy; and in bringing back the book into some two hundred 
pages, he has retained the essence of all that is beneficial, while 
he has placed it more easily within reach by the order into which . 
it is reduced.”—Intelligence. 

« Mr. Seager has shewn good taste in abridging considerably, 
by the exclusion of all repetitions and irrelevant matter. He has 
reduced the examples under each word into nearly an alphabeti- 
cal arrangement, facilitating the student’s inquiries, and also 
subjoined a number of excellent notes. In short, we have no 
hesitati ling this book to the teachers of Greek, 
as the best dictionary of elliptical expressions.” —Edinburgh Lite~ 
rary Journal, 

4. Hermann’s Elements of the Doctrine of 
Metres, on the same plan. By the Same. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

5. Maittaire is under abridgement, and, 
when completed, the Five Works may be purchased separately, 
or in 2 vols. 8vo. (Maittaire will be published on the 15th Feb.) 








8d edition, with improvements, price 2J. 5s. in 3 vols. 8v0. 
REEK TESTAMENT, with English 
Notes. Containing copious Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory Notes; with Parallel Passages, &c. from the Clas- 
sics, and with Keferences to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for 
llipses. To which is prefixed a short Treatise on the Greek 

rticle, according to Bishop Middleton, Mr. G. Sharpe, &c., 
briefl plained, as applicabl he criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. The various Readings and Parallel References are re- 
corded under the Text. Greek and English Indexes are added. 
Two Plates are added, one illustrative of the “‘ Travels of the 
Apostles,” and the other a “ Map of Judea, and a Plan of the 
City and Temple of Jerusalem.” 

By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 

This work is intended for the Use of Students in Divinity, as 
well as for the library. 

“* After a minute examinstion, the author of the present 
manual considers this Greek Testament the most valuable that 
has yet been published with critical and philological apparatus ; 
especially for students who wish only one edition of the Greek 
T "—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

« The young divine will find this work net only a safe guide in 
his studies, but the best which he can obtain within the compass 
of the same price and size.”—Classical Journal, No. 77. 

Iso, 214. boards, 

Greek Septuagint, with the A ha. 
Edited by A. J. Valpy, from the Oxford edition of Bos and 
Holmes. 2d edition. 

This edition is printed in a cheap form for Schools, in 1 vol. 

vo. ; for use also in Churches and Chapels as well as the library. 

“ This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, 
and (which cannot but recommend it to students in preference to 
the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican 
text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the reach of 
almost every one.”— Hurne’s Introduction to the Bible, 

*,* The Septuagint and may be bad uniformly bound 
in 4 vols. 

Sold by Longman; Baldwin; Whittaker; Rivington; and 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Crabb's Dictionary of General Knowledge. , 
9d edition,in 1 hon ape vol. . duadecimo, —. with 530 Cuts, 


price 
DICTIONARY. of "GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE ; or, an 7 gaa of Words and 
Sang coneeTe with the Arts Sciences. 
GEORGE CB AES, 4-5 eas 
The 2d edition, earn: woh ge tee 
jon: Printed for Thomas 


London Cc co. N. Hailes, | poet of no mean order, and what is better, he is a true, ardent, 
Piccadilly; Domtes and Kerby, Os Oxlora Street; R. Griffin and | and sincere friend to his sr ee vocate of liberty, 
Co. Glasgow; T. Cumming, Dublin; and to be had of all other — = or ggg by is of party.” 

jee. 


Booksellers. 


AMILY “TIBRARY. 


«* Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily 
in your hand, are the most useful, after all. A man will often 


look at them, and be tempted to go on, when he would have been 
a << books of a larger oh ze and of a more erudite appear- 
ance.”—Dr. Johnson. 


« Mr. oar 's Library....A very excellent, a always enter- 
taining Miscellany.”—Edinburgh Review, No 
** La collection que fait paraitre M. Murray, sous le titre de 
Bibliotheque de Famille, devient ye en jour plus populaire, 
et justifie pleinement son succés, par le choix des sujets, les noms 
des auteurs, et la foule de documens curieux, de faits ignorés, de 
remarques neuves, que rassemblent les volumes déja publiés.”— 
Rowe Bncyclopédique. 
« Eine von Folksbiich 





”—Morgen- 
plate . 
Volumes of the Family Library published up to this time. 
Priceés. each, profusely illustrated, and neatly bound in canvass. 
Nos. I. and II. The Life of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. With Fifteen Engravings on Steel and Wood, by 
Finden and Thompson; the Woodcuts from Designs of George 
Cruikshank. zs 
No. ITI. The sal of Alexander the Great. 
(Classical ve No. 
Vos. IV. X. a XIII. Lives of the most 
Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, andArchitects, Vols. I. II. 


Nos. V. VI. and IX. The History of the 
ee vit in 3 vols. with original Maps and Woodcuts. 
. VIT. The Natural History of Insects, 
wale sole numerous Wood 
No. VIII. The Court and Camp of Buona- 
= 1 vol. 
. XI. The Life and Voy of Chris- 
‘opher ° lumb y Wi Irving. Abridged by him 
Fe his larger Work. Complete in 1 vol. 
o. XII. The Life of Nelson. By Robert 
cuatians Esq..LL.D. Complete in 1 vol. Embellished with nu- 
merous Woodcuts from Designs by George Cruikshank, engraved 
by Thompson and Williams. 
No. XIV. Lives of Eminent British Phy- 
sicians. With Portraits and Woodcuts. 


No. XV. The History of British India, 





Vol. I. By the Rev. G. K. Gleig, F.R.S. With a Map and Six 
Engravings on Steel. 
No. XVI. Letters on Demonology and 


wna x by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

VII. Life of Bruce the African Tra- 
wan “By Major F. B. Head, Author of «* Rough Notes taken 
os some rapid Journeys across the Pampas and among the 


Family Dramatists, Nes. I. and IL., ites 





the Works of Philip Massinge: d with E 
Notes; apted to amily readings by the omission of excep- 
tionable passages. 5s. eac' 


John =. Albemarle Street. 


OORE’S LIFE of BYRON, complete in 
2 vols. 4to. with beautiful Portrait. 


2. The Life and Correspondence of Admiral 





Rodney. Edited by his Son-in-law, Major General Mundy. 
With a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. by p to 
his Majesty. 


To the lover of history, to the nautical student, to the states- 
man, and to the moose age ~ work will be equally valuable. 
The is It brings before us 
many national events and o celebrated characters, with all the dis- 
hese volumes have af- 
forded us cngstond pleasure; and the hero of them, who was also 
that of a most animated eulogy by his present Majesty, deserves 
to be better known. 

3. Adventures of Giovanni Finati, in various 
Comstaies con Bdited by William Jobn Bankes, Esq. 


eam * She — ce we have me met with so eventful and interesting 
4. On the of Society. By Dr. 


Hamilton, of Aberdeen, Author of “‘ An Essay on the National 
Debt.” Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
5. Causes of the Failure of the Military at 
Paris. By an Officer of the French Guards. 2d edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
« An accurate and remarkably candid relation of those events.” 
—United Service Journal. 
“ Decidedly the most interesting document that has hitherto 
been published, upon those celebrated Three Days which over- 
turned a throne, and changed a dynasty. It ought to form part 
of the library of every one who wishes to know and preserve the 
history of the time in which he lives."—Blackmood's Magazine, 
January, 1831. 
6. A German Gremmer, on a New Prin- 
ciple, 1 facili of my Language 
by the English Stadent. By Dr. ow 8vo. 8s. 

4... & Lectures on Wages, on on the 
Effects oe nneenanaiane, Machinery, and heed with a Preface on 
the Causes es of the Present Disturbances; delivered 
before the University of Oxford i in Easter Term 1830. “By Nassau 
W. Senior, Magd. Coll. A.M. late Professor of Political Economy. 

edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

on > Famil y Library, et XVIII. The Voy- 


of Columbus. 














By the |, 





ational Songs and Airs 
Price 10s. 6d. beautifully done up in ma la Rue and Co.’s f 


B@mss MELODIES; or, Songs of the 
By T. H. CORNISH. és 


“We have much x ts e in 
little volume to the statin: of our readers. 


this 
Mr. Corsish isa 








inford 
«* There are 122 melodies, most of them admirably adapted for 
music, and in troublous times many of them might take the 
place-of the soul-stirring national songs of Dibdin, which ra Wel 
even the peasant with the desire of rivalling a oe Be ora 
lington. Should such times again occur ( ot far 
from us), many of these melodies, we — » will “4 published in 
a popular form, when they certainly will “also become national 
favourites.”"—Oxford Herald. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





New Novels by distinguished Writers. 
Just published by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
New ONTAN Street, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘THE OXONIANS; or, a New Glance at 
Society. 
By the Author of “ the Roué.” 
« This novel steunde in fun; tt is full of the most laughable 
and whimsical situations, and cannot fail to amuse every class 
readers, while the portraits drawn by the author are r 
by eine one at all conversant with “ Life in London.”—Evening 
Paper. 


i. 
Southennan ; a Tale of the Reign of Queen 
Mary. By John Galt, Esq. Author of “* Lawrie Todd,” *‘ the 
Life of By ron,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
«« A tale of great and varied interest.”—Court Journal. 
“ The period of the reign of Mary Queen of Scots is rich in 
materials for the novelist. The fortunes of Chatelar—the life and 


el- | of some Rapid. 


Forty Engravings. 


BR ee — 
Oo. XVHI. ‘of ‘the FAMILY LIBRARY; 
being the Voyages and Ad 


of Columbus. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING 
Forming a Sequel to the Life of Columbus. 


XVI. Letters on _Demonclogy 





No. and 


Witcheraft. By Sir Walter Scott, Ba 


And No. VIII. the Court and Camp of 
Buonaparte, with a Portrait of Talleyrand. 
No. XVII. contains the Life of Bruce the 


Abyssinian Traveller. By Major Head, Author of Rough Notes 


Journies across the Pampas and among the Andes. 
=e Murray, Albemarle Street. 
‘orks by the late Mrs. Trimme 
Published hang John Harris, St. Paul’s Cnurchgucts and 
IH Hatchard and § Son, Piccadilly. . 
EW and Superior Editions of the follow- 
ing Popular WORKS :— 
1. English History, brought down to the 


present time; with Forty-eight Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 
18mo. 9s. neatly bound in red sheep. 


2. Ancient History ; with Forty Engravings. 
1 vol. price 4s. 6d. bound. 
3. Roman History; with Forty Engravings. 


1 vol. price 4s. 6d. bound. 


4. Lessons from the Old Testament; with 
Forty Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. bound. 
5. Lessons from the New Testament; with 
1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. bound. 


18th edition, 


HE LOOKING. GLASS for the MIND; 


or, Intellectual Mirror: being an elegant Collection of 
the most delightful little Stories and interesting Tales, chiefly 





loves of Darnley—the history of Morton and the 
and the strange story of the Italian musician—are all replete 
with interest of the highest wae = "— Atlas. 


Walter Colyton ; a “Pale of the Reign of 
James II. By the Author of ‘¢ Brambletye House,” “ the New 
Forest,” &c. &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“¢ The principal ——— im this work consist of the Prince of 
Orange; Mary, the James; one of the Sydneys; sir 
Charles Prom ia and hig daughter the Countess of Dorchester; 
Judge Jeffreys, and other ruling spirits of that day. A peri 
more pregnant with events and absorbing interest, both as to 
character, incident, and national importance, coulg not possibly 
have been chosen.”—Courier. 


The Denounced. By the distinguished Au- 
thor of “* Tales of the O’Hara Family,” “ the Nowlans,” &c. In 
8 vols. post 8vo. 

‘Mr. Banim is well entitled to rank among the foremost of 
our modern writers.”—Literary Gazette. 

«The character of these stories is connected with that all- 
powerful mover of the heart and passions—religion. Under this 
great agency, more strange and romantic deeds have been 
achieved, and more startling events have arisen, than were ever 
excited even by revenge, ambition, or love.” —Globe. 


Vv. 

The English at Home. the Author of 
« the English in Italy,” ‘* the English 3 rance,” &c. In3vols. 
post 8vo. 

“ This work presents, in a series of tales, a picture of the pri- 
vate life of the great of our day. There will be no mowers! in 
ee many of the political and fashionable portraits.” — 
tobe. 





NIVERSITY of LONDON—Class Books 
for the Use of Students. 
Herodotus, from the best edition by Schweig- 


heuser ; to which are prefixed, a Collation with the Text of Pro- 


with 74 Cuts, by Bewick. 


transtated from that much admired work, “ !’Ami des Enfans,” 
12mo. bound, price 3s. 6d. 

Printed for John Harris; Rivington and Co.; Longman and 
Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Harvey and Darton; Whittaker and Co, ; 
Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall ; *?. Cadell; J, Nunn; 


J. Souter; R.S. Kerby; R. Scholey; Poole and Edwards; and 


Houlston and Son. 





In 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 

A™@A= M‘DOUGAL; or, Scenes in the 

Peninsw ya MILITARY OFFICER. 

Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 

Where may be had, just reprinted, 
Duke of Clarence, a Romance. By E. M. F. 
4 vols. 2d edition, 1. 
Cicely ; or, the Rose of Raby, a Romance. 
4 vols. 4th edition, 1/. 
Pilgrim of the Cross. By E. Helme. 4 vols. 
2d edition, 1/. 
Bride and no Wife. By H. R. Mosse. 

4 vols. 2d edition, 11. 2s, : . 
Secrets in every Mansion. 5 vols. 2d edi- 





tion, 1/. 10s. 
a... . Margaret’s Cave. ByE.Helme. 4 vols. 
_ - * Abbey, a Romance. 3 vols. 2d edi- 
tion, 15s. 
Pulleyn’s Et; logical C 1» the 2d edition. 


In 1 large vol. duodecimo, pr: rice 6s. boards, 
HE ETYMOLOGICAL COMPEN- 
DIUM; OF, Portfolio of Origins and Inventions : com- 
ae Language, L id € and 
bat pas te and Progress of the acai of Dress 








fessor Gaisford, and Kemarks on some of the various K 
By George Long,.A.M. Professor of Greek in the University. 
2vols. Vol. I. 12mo. 8s. cloth ; 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Vol. II. is in the press. 

A Summary of Deseiocm, with Tables of 
the Travels of Herod 1 Produc 
him, Chronological hag = By Professor ote To which 
is added a Copious Index. 1 vol. 12mo. 8s., Svo. 10s. 

The Prometheus and Perse of Eschylus, 
from the Text ef Wellauer. 1s. 6d. eac'! a 

Professor de Morgan’s Elements of Arith- 
metic. 12mo. 3s. 
 Meavaone’ s Euclid. 2d edition, 8vo. 9s. 

Prefanear de Mo ’s Translation of Bour- 
don’s Introduction to Algebra. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 





Dr. Lardneér’s Trigonometry. 2d edition, 
Svo. 12s, 

Dr. Lardner’s Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. 8vo, 1. Is. 


Dr. Crombie’s Etymology and Syntax of the 
English Language. 3d edition, 8vo. 

Professor Hurwits’ 's ‘Emenee of the Hebrew 
Language. 8vo. 5s. 

Dr. “Panizzi’ 's si talian Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 
” Dr. Panizai’ . Extracts from Italian Prose 

riters. 12mo. 10s. 
* Mihienfel’ 's Manual of German Litera- 
ture. aiviie: fcp. 

Dr. Mihlenfel’ 3 Introduction to a Course of 
German Literature. 8vo. 7. 

Lessing’s Fables. " 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero’s Oration pru Lege Manilia. 12mo. 
1s. 6d. 


» Trades, and Professions—Titles, Digni- 
ties, and Insignia—U ies and Relig Sects—Remark- 
able a Manners, and Cuitens-Geneeney Months, and Days 
= the Week—Colleges, Corporations, Boroughs, &c.—A particu- 
lar Account of London and a Public Buildings, its Wards and 
Companies, Streets and ities, Public-house Signs, and Cof- 
fee-heuse ees 
WILLIAM PULLEYN. 


London: Printed he Thomas Te; see 73, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 





rrow.—Price 
Den of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
No. VHI.; being the Third Volume of the Works of 
. Barrow (in which will be i several 
at with a a gy XS to each Disssennsy =. &e. 





UGHES, B.D. 

It was the advice of Lord Chatham to his illustrious son, to 
study the works of this eminent divine deeply and frequently; 
and it was the remark ef the celebrated Bishop Warburton, that 
in reading Barrow he was obliged to think. 

Nos. I. to V. contain the only uniform and 
che edition of the Works of Bishop Sherlock. Price 

. 178. Gd. 

To be continued in a Volumes, in a cheap and commo- 
dious size, averaging > price 7s. 6d. and printed by 
A. J. Valpy, M.A. ea Lice Court, where Subscribers’ Names 
for a part or the whole of the Series are received, as well as by all 
Booksellers in Town and Country- 

An Argnment or concise Summary of Contents will be prefixed 
to every Sermon, Tract, or Disquisiiion ; so that not only direct 
access may be had te any portion required for perusal, but the 
Summary may be considered as a skeleton oa calculated to 
—_ the young Divine in composition. 

After Barrow will follow the most popular Works of mene od 
Ea Hall, Jewell, Seed, Jortin, South, Hurd, 

aley, &c. 

a. Series will not exceed Fifty Volumes; but any Author 
pe had separately, at a small advance of price. 

me This desirable and highly useful publication we pronounce to 
be among the best executed and cheapest periodicals of the Bri- 
tish press; we ccnsilies it not only a work of infinite instruction 
to the unprofessional reader, but calculated to promote religion 








‘neehee 


‘Author tine “ Sketch peak 
John Murray, 


Printed for John Taylor, Seton: and Publisher to the 
University, 30, Upper Gower Street. 





to its most extensive sense.”—The Aira, 
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Coopers History of England. 
2s. Gd. the 2ist edition, 

HE HISTORY of ENGLAND; from 
the Earliest earya $m: roto Time, on a Plan 
nded by the Ear! o! es: eld. 

recommends’ “By the Rev. Mr. COOPER. 

Considerably i imeroce and brought down to the year 1829. 

half-bound, with a Frontispiece. 

Printed o = Harris; Rivington and Co.; Longman and 
Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Harvey and Darton; Hamilton and 
Adams; Whittaker and Co.; ; Simpkin and Marshall; John Sou- 
ter ; Poole and Edwards; Wightman and Co. 


Books and Engravings published in 1830. —Pri ce 1 
ENT’S ALPHABETICAL LIST of the 
NEW BOOKS published in London from January to 
December 1830, with their Sizes and Prices. Also a List of the 
Principal Engravings published in London during the same Pe- 
riod, with the Names of the Painters and Engravers, and the 
Style, Size, and Publication Price of each Print. 
London: Published for the Executor of the late oo cgi 
by Simpiin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Co: 
Kennedy’ 's Arrow and Rose. 
2d edition, in demy 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
HE ARROW and the ROSE; with 
other Poems. 
By WILLIAM KENNEDY, 
Author of “ Fitful Fancies,” “* An Only Son,” &c. 

« Critics, and critics only, can do full justice to the spirit, the 
deep feeling, the energy of this work. We consider Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s love-poetry some of the finest that ever was written. He 
is a poet, if thought, feeling, and originality, can make one.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ He is full of strong feelings and good conceptions. Manliness 
and sincerity are the great characteristics of his style. He writes 
like a man of good muscle—he strikes his idea on the head at 
once, and then proceeds to another. He is no admirer of orna- 
ment—he uses the good old language of England—thrilling as it 
is, and full of home power; and his thoughts stand in it strong 
and sturdy, like the bristles on the back of the fretted porcupine.” 
—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

“« North. There, James, is an meng gM graceful, elegant, 
and pathetic little poem, ‘ the Arrow and the Rose.’ "—Blac: 
weeks Magazine. 

he ‘ Arrow and the Rose’ has amply justified our high 
cguien of his talents. The lesser poems of this beautiful volume 
are distinguished by uncommon merit.”—Atheneum. 

« This delightful volume would do credit to the first poet of 
our age, and cannot fail to win for its deserving author the meed 
of present praise and long-enduring fame.”—Cheltenham Journal. 

« A splendid effort of Mr. Kennedy’s genius.”—Glasgow Courier. 

« Mr. Kennedy is manifestly a poet of nature’s workmanship. 
He effects the difficult achievement of blending majesty with 
simplicity of diction.”—Elgin Courier. 

« The ¢ Arrow and the Rose’ is worthy of the author’s previous 
reputation. The poem abounds with beautifully wrought pas- 
sages, as well as of real poetic grandeur.”—Belfast News Letter. 

«* Whether he breathes aspirations of love, or chants a song of 
peril and of strife, he is sure to touch the affections or rouse the 
daring energies of the soul. His mind is essentially poetic, and 
he seldom fails in giving forth, with strength and spirit, his own 
bold and burning conceptions.”—Belfust Northern Whig. 

“ Manly versification, with a spice of humour and satire.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 

“The expectations which his previous volume excited have 
been fully justified by the elegant publication now before us. 
The story of the first love of the renowned Henry of Navarre is 
told in the true minstrel manner.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





n 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, the 2d edition of 

cou RSE of LESSONS; together with 

the Tunes to which they are usually Sung in Infant 

Schools, and also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral 

Songs, suitable for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in 
Private Families. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ~via Churchyard, 

_and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


; 12mo. price 3s. boards, 
HE NATUR E. of the PROOF of the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION; with a Statement of the 
Particular Evidence for it. Designed for the Use of the more 
Educated Classes of Inguirers into Religious Truth. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and W: aterloo ‘Place, Pall Mall; Hatchard and Son, Pic- 
cadilly; and J. ane? mos Deighton, C Cambridge. 

New School Books. 

Printed f for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower Street. 
OCKE’S SYSTEM —Interlinear Transla- 
tions. Stories from Italian Writers, in Italian and English, 
interlinear. 12mo. 9s. 6d. cloth. Also, new editions of the fol- 
lowing : Latin Series—Phaedrus’s Fables of A&: eer Meta- 
morphoses, Book I.—Virgil’s Aineid, Book I. sing Lessons 
to Virgil—Cwsar’s Invasion of Bri ritain—Tacitus’s | Life of Agri- 
cola, Part Greek Series: Lucian, Selections—Anacreon— 
Homer’ s Iliad, Book EE. — —Parsing Lessons to Homer—Xenophon’s 
» Book An Essay expla- 
natory of the Sy ne Back volume 2s. 6d. ii The Lon- 
don Latin Grammar, price 2s. 6d. cloth. "The London Greek 

Grammar, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2. Darley’s Scientific Library. 

A System of Popular Geometry. 2d edition, price 4s. 6d. bds. 

Companion. to the Popular Geometry, in which the Elements 
of Abstract Science are familiarised, illustrated, and rendered 
practically useful to the ane purposes of Life; with numer- 
ous Cuts, price 4s. 6d. boa: 

A System of Popular yee with a Section on Proportions 
and Progressions. 2d edition, price 4s. 6d. boards. 

A System of Poputar Tri ‘onometry, with Logarithms, and the 
Application of Algebra to sermon Price 3s. 6d. boards. 

3. Brief Outlines of Descriptive Geography ; 
R which is subjoined a Table of Latitudes and Longitudes. By 
enry H. Davis. Foolscap 8vo. with Maps, 2s 2s. 6d. 
: 4. Lessons on Number, as given at a Pesta- 
‘ozzian School at Cheam, Surrey. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
. 5. Latin Versification. Select Portions of 
chietly pitery, convered in Sense for Latin Verses; intended 
aetanae he ne Use of Schools. By the Rev. F. Hodgson, M.A. 
A Key tothe above, royal 8va. 15s. 











Ts SECOND VOLUME of MOORE’S 

LIFE of BYRON, with an original whole-length Por- 
trait, engraved in his most finished manner, by William Finden, 
from a Painting by Sanders. 

Also, another new and cheap edition, with a Portrait and 

Illustrations, 4 pocket vols. 18mo, only 18s. of 

2. The Poetical Works of the Right Hon. 
Lord Ryron. 

Nearly — printed for the first time to on with 
e above, with Plates, 18mo. 

3. A Fifi ch and Sixth Volume of Lord 
Byron’s Works. Containing Hints from Horace—English Bards 
—Werner—Heaven and Earth — Deformed Transformed — the 
Island, &c. &c.; rendering this the first and only complete edi- 
tion ever printed in this country, Don Juan alone being omitted. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Mr. Hone’s New Periodical Work. 
With Engravings, Part I. price 1s. and No. I. price 3d. 
HE YEAR-BOOK. 
By WILLIAM HONE. 
An entirely new Publication, in Monthly Parts and Weekly 
porstoret on the plan, and in the manner, of the “‘ Every-Day 


«* Many things for use, several things worth thinking over, 
various articles of much amusement, and nothing that I have 
brought together before.”—See Preface to Part I. 

Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold by all 
Dealers in Books. 
~ For the “e Tse _— Chemical Student and Menufacturer. 
and improved edition, 8vo. 
(CHEMICAL MANIPULATION 3 being 
Instructions to Sendents in Chemistry on the Methods 

of performing E of D 
with accuracy few, succe: 

By MICHAEL FARADAY, F.R.S. F.G.S. M.R.I. 

Also, 3d edition, compressed into 2 vols. 8vo. only 30s. 


2. Brande’s Manual of Chemistry. 


3. Tables in Illustration of the Theory of 
Definite Proportionals. vo. 8. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE LIFE and CORRESPOND: 
ADMIRAL RODNEY 
Edited by his Son-in- a Major- General MUNDAY. 
ith a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 243. 

2. Adventures of Giovanni Fi inati, in various 
Countries of the East. Edited by William John Bankes, Esq. 
2 vols. fep. 8vo. 14s. 

3. On the Progress of Society. By Dr. 
Hamilton of Aberdeen, Author of ‘« An Essay on the National 

bt.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

4. Causes of the Failure of the Military at 
—— By an Officer of the French Guards. 2d edition. 8vo. 
3s. 


« of Research 





5. A German Grammar, on a New Principle, 
il of the Language by the 
English Stahone. By Dr. — 8vo. Bs. 6d. 
6. A Refutation of an Article in the Edin- 
Be h Review, No. CII. entitled “ Sadler’s Law of Population.” 
.T. — M.P. 8vo. as. 6d. 
7 John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
— * oon Punic ae fie amy 
mo. price 7s. 
LIVII PATAVINI HISTORIARUM, 
libri decem, Bellum Punicum Secundum complexi. 
Ex Editione A. Drakenborchii. 
Cura JOSEPHI BENSON, S.T.P 
Veneunt apud c., J4) G. sat F. Rivington, in Can meterio Pautine. 





- 8vo. 7 


pric: 
OM MENTARIES a *TNSANITY. 
By G. MANN BURROWS, M.D. 
hace fe for T. and G. Underwood, Fleet Street. 

«* We have derived pleasure and instruction from the perusal of 
this valuable and elaborate work ;” and “ being so replete with 
important matter, we shall make our analysis very full and com- 
prehensive.”— Medical Gazette, Nos. 38 to 

«« Every page of Dr. Burrows’ book is so pregnant with practical 
information, that we have had much difficulty in So ae 

at parts we could pass over with propriety. We beg to im- 
press upon our readers the absolute necessity of attentively study- 
ing the very masterly delineation which Dr. Burrows has ~— of 
that most important of subjects, mental derangement.”. ndon 
Medical and Physical Journal, Nos. 29, 30, 31. 

“ Dr. Burrows’ work is not one of those which are so diluted 

with words that the valuable matter may be condensed into a 
nutshell. [t really contains an i 
practical information, from various sources, digested and com- 
mented on by a man of sound judgment, accurate observation, 
— extensive experience.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review, Novem- 

ir 1828. 





“« We consider this work as the best that we have ever perused 
on the subject of which it treats. The book is written to be read 
acentury hence. It will always stand as an illustration of prac- 
tical knowledge, and of diligent attention to insanity. It will 
give to mankind a favourable opinion of the moral feelings of the 
author, and will lead those who may have friends insane, to wish 
to commit them to his care.”"—London Medical and Surgical Jour - 
nal, Nov. 1828. 

«* The Treatise of Dr. Burrows is of a higher order. It is, in 
fact, the most elaborate and complete genera! Treatise on Insanity 
that has yet appeared in the English | The 
are drawn, in great measure, from a long and extensive personal 
experience in this particular line of practice; at the same time, 
the results are copiously illustrated by reference to the compara- 
tive remarks of every late writer of merit who has made the study 
of insanity a distinct pursuit. Many persons, professional as wel! 
as extra-professional, have naturally been desirous to learn from 
him te what method he has been indebted for such eminent suc- 
cess. We have no doubt that they will find their wishes most 
fully gratified by a perusal of this division of his Treatise, in 
which the plan of treatment has been unfolded with great sim- 
plicity p and j h Medical and Sur- 
gical pi 5 Jamies and April 1829. 

“« The work of Dr. Burrows displays considerable research, in- 
dustrious observation, correct and elevated feelings, anda spirit 
of candour and real love of truth. The author writes like an in- 
telligent gentleman, and a good physician and pure moralist.”— 
North American Medical and Surgical Journal, Oct. 1829. 











In royal 8v0. (printed uniformly with the “ Clerical Guide”) 4 
price 18s. boards, 
ATRONI ECCLESIARUM;; or, a List 


of the Patrons of the Dignities, Rectories, Vicar. 
Perpetual Curacies, Ch &c. ns 
United Church of England and Ireland: Cm the Valuation an- 
nexed of all Livings not exceeding £150 per Annum, as returned 
to Parliament in 1818 
London : Printed for C., J., G@., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Rev. W. ae ae — English Notes. 


6d. bow’ 
HE BELLUM. ‘CA TILINARUM of 
ALLUST, and CICERO’S oe poagn ee mee against 
GATILINE. With nglish Notes. n Introduction; to- 


E 
gether with the aa a JUGU MTHINUM of Sallust. 
TROLLOPE, M 


ve . 
One of the Classical Masters of Christ's Hospital 
Printed for C., J a + and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
nd Watarico Place, Pall Mall. 


Rev. W. oe 's Ovid, with English Notes. 


12mo. price 3s. 6d. bou' 
XCERPTA ex OVIDIO. “With English 


Notes, and an gg containing Rules for Con- 
struing, a Fort. Praxis 
e Rev. Ww. TROLLOPE, M.A 
One of thet C Jassical Masters of Christ’ 's Hospital ital. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





agp Ilias, cum Notis Anglicis. 
vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. in boards, 


HE ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the 


Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating 
the Grammatical Construction, the Manners and Customs, the 
Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages; and Preliminary 
Observations en Points of — — and Importance con- 
nected with —- and his Writ 

By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, 

Late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and — a the Masters 
of Christ’s Hospita 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. — 's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 

Of whom may be had, lately aiets 
Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis (Edipus Ty- 
rannus, (Edipus Coloneus, et Antigone; Euripidis Phoenisse ; 
et Zischyli ee contra Thebas. Quinque scilicet Dramata de 
celeberrima Thebaide scripta. Notis Anglice scriptis illustra- 
vit, et Lexicon Vocum difficiliorum adjecit Gulielmus Trollope, 
M.A. In 8vo. — 14s. Reunie 





In sai 8vo. with coloured Plates, price 5s. 6d. half-bound, 


N EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY into 
UMBER and PROPERTIES of the PRIMARY 
doLouRs, — the SOU RCE of COLOUR in the PRISM. 
y WALTER CRUM, Esq. 
London : Published for Longman, Rees, rme, Brown, and 
Green; Atkinson and Co. Glasgow; Treuttel and W trtz, » Paris; 
and Dimmlen, Berlia. 


2d edition, now a ee with m fine Portrait fom 


HE LIFE of AIRS. JORDAN ; including 


original Private C d » and Anec- 
doves of her Contemporaries. 
By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 
Author of the “ Life of Kemble. 2 

«« Mr. Boaden has written, we are confident, a faithful record 
of the eventful life of this celebrated actress; but he has treated 
the subject with the delicacy of a gentleman, and the good taste 
of a practised author. He has told all that the most prurient in- 
quisitiveness can desire to know; but he has told itin a manner 
which shews a proper respect for the feelings of her children, 
and which seeks not to conceal a painful truth, but to dress it in 
language least injurious to virtue, and the least offensive to the 

modesty of his readers. He has done ample justice to the memory 
of Mrs. Jordan, and to the reputation of those who survive her. 
—Observer. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 

26, Holles Sttests Cavendish ae 





v. Brasse’s Greek Gradus.—Price Ms. 
REEK GRADUS ; or, Greek, Latin, and 
English Prosodial Lenieon 3  contalaiines the Interpreta- 
tion, in Latin and English, of all Words which oceur in the 
Greek Poets, fron: the earliest period to the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and also the Qualities of each 8 yita lable—thus com- 
bining the advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek — and a 
Greek Gradus. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. In 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. boards. By the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. 
Late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 

It has been the — to present, in £ comprehensive form, a 
manual c nterp in Latin and English, of 
such words as occur in the principal Greek Poets; the quantity 
of each syllable actually or virtually marked ; an authority quoted 
for the existence and quantity of each word in those writers; and 
those terms set down as synonymous, which appear to bear a si- 
militude in sense to the principal! word. The works of the Greek 
Poets have been diligently examined, and such epithets and 
phrases annexed to each ——- word as are o legitimate 
usages and seem best « h Greek 

« The indefatigable suniionttens required in the compilation of of 
the Greek Gradus is manifest; and we heartily recommend the 
work, as supplying a 7 vary in our school-books, and likely 
to be advantageously used to a very wide extent.”— Literary 
Chronicle. 

“ Dr. Brasse has certainly conferred by this publication a last- 
ing benefit on all classical students, and deserves the highest 
praise for taste, learning, and indefatigable industry.”—London 
Weekly Review. 

rinted by A. J. —alers and sold by all Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 
y the same Author, 

Sophoclis (£dipus Tyrennes, Coloneus, 
pean rag and austin with English Notes. 5s. each; or 
together, 20s. 

« The very — illustrations given of all the difficult . 
are well adapted to remove many of the obstacles which usually 
oo in _ way of a young Greek scholar.’’—Monthly Review, 

ay t 
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vol. post 8vo. 6s. cloth boards, 
QEAUTIES: of the MIND; a Poetical 
Sketch : with care Historical and Romantic. 
ARLES SWAIN. 
London: Published pl tae Sim ie and R. mponthalty Stationers’ 
udgate Street. 
head a may na ern by the same ‘Author, 

«Metrical Essays on Subjects of History and 

Imi nation. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

r. Swain possesses one of those minds which, Poetical in 
ies ng imbue all they touch with poetry. A poet’s eye sheds 
its own colouring around; and the pred thought, the slight 
hint, are developed into ome by the he of his words. re 
Swain is especially happy in his historia Kegcart- eral his 
scriptions are as as the moral he deduces is touching—he 
links human feeling and human pene: a ell together. The first 
poem had best be read as a whole harmonious chain of thought. 
Out of the very beautiful minor poems we select two favourites. 
We have only to et tea that we admire this'volume much ; it 
has tenderness, told in music; and we cannot 
dwell on fr without Aha Freeney a feeling of liking and 
respect — rds the author.”—Literary Gazette. 

7th edition, Bvo. 2s. 
A ZI OO; a Traged 
By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 
As now performing at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
BSERVATIONS on the PRESENT 
STATE of HISTORICAL LITERATURE, on the 
Society of Antiquaries, and other Institutions for its Aavance- 
ment in England; with Remarks on Record ces, and on the 
Proceedings of the Record [apres Addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Departm 
By NICHOLAS HARRIS "NICOLAS, Esq. 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


2. A Refutation of Mr. Palgrave’s Remarks 
on the “ Observations on the State of Historical Literature ;” 
together with additional Facts relative to the Record Commission 
and the Record Offices. By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. price 1l. 1s. 

3. The Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth 
of York, and the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward the)Fourth ; 
with Ocehel a of Queen Elizabeth of York. By Nicholas 
ny ‘olas, 
he Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth, the Gomes of Henry 
the Seventh, contain notices of the sums paid for her travelling 

ses, for her clothes, for the furniture of her palaces, for her 
jeoas; for the support of her fools and minstrels, for her losses at 
cards, dice, and other games, for the attendance of her physi- 
cians, for the wages ‘of priests, for hoe wy: to persons who 
brought presents, for her ae oe duties, @nd for the support of 
her sisters and their children, &c. many of which throw much 
light by her personal character. 
he ibe Accounts of Edward the Fourth are chiefly 
valuable for ae the manners, dresses, and furniture of 
our ancestor: ie fifteenth century, more particularly in rela- 
tion to the Court, snd to bent yah of rank; and for the composition 
of historical pictures, and fo: Stage. 
emoirs of Elizabeth of York and of her sisters, and the 
introductory remarks which are prefixed to the volume, present 
er facts, and, it is presumed, correct m: important errors in 
he history of the reigns of Edward the e Fourth, Richard the 
Third, and Henry the Fourth.—Preface: 
Wil iam Pickering, Chancery ‘Lane, ] London. 
Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Library. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. the First Vol. of the 
ILITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD 
ee aeE. the DUKE of WELLINGTON. In 
2 vols. AIN MOYLE SHERER. 
Being the First ¥ Verums of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library, 
To be published, 
Feb. 1. Life and Reign of George IV. in 3 vols. Vol. I. 
March 1. Annual Retrospect of Public Affairs in 1830. 
April 1. View of the ‘ox of France from the Restoration to 
the volsios of 1830. - B. Macauley, Esq. M.P. 
May 1. Militar: Memols of Wellington. Vol. II. 
row for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Published by Henry< Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
HE TU 


Burl m Street. 
REL a Satirical Novel. 
In 2 vols. 


i. 
Ms Paris’s Life of. Sir Humphrey Davy, 
rt. 








1 vol. 


Mothers and Dasipliters ; a Tale of the 


Vear 1830. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The English Army in'France; or, the Per- 
sonal Narrative of an Officer: comprising a Journal of Adven- 
tures connected with the Battle of Waterloo, and with the sub- 
aequent Events down to the period of the occupation of France 
by the Allied Forces. 2d a in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


- The Book of the ieecene 3 or, the Calendar of 
Noten, Ba Wi) William Howitt. In small 8vo. with numerous 
em 


Field Sports of the. North of Europe ; in 
ciadieg the Narrative of a Residence in Norway and Sw 
By Lb loyd, Esq. 2d edition, with considerable Y Additions: te in 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 32s, bound. 
And in x days, 


The Siamese Twins, a Satirical Tale of the 
Times. By the Author of « Petham,” “ Paul Clifford,” &e. 
With humorous Lilustrations. 


Il. 
The Tuileries, an wintsedl Romance. 3vols. 
The ndenee: of the Right Hon. Sir 


John Sinclair, Bart.; with Reminiscences of the most distin- 
— Characters who have appeared in Great Britain and in 

oreign Countries during the last Fifty Years; illustrated with 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 


jociety in Poland.—Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
| EVI ar ont SARAH ; 0; the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish 
By JULIUS URSINUS NIEMCEWICZ. 

“ There is much just, even forcible, description of the man- 
ners, habits, peculiarities, &c, of the Polish Jews in this love- 
tale. The story is introduced with a athigs a highly interesting 
memoir of the author, who was a boso of the Coenen 


THE LITERARY. GAZETTE, &c. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. : yams price 16s. boards, or Soa coloured 
Sowerby, price ll. 11s. 
LE ME NTS of CONCHOLOGY, 
4 according to the pear System; illustrated by Twenty. 
eight Plates drawn from Nat 
A.M. F.R.S. F.L.S. 


By the Rev. E. 1. BURROW, A 
m. Geol. Soc. 
Printed for James ‘Bae: 37, Paternoster Row. 





atriot Kosciusko, and now lives in h 
‘arsaw.”—Sun. 

“ The English public are much indebted to the translator for 
making them acquainted with such an author and such a work.” 
—Scots Times. 
le Street. 


[HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE and 
1, DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE, No. VII. Janu. 


Contents: Life and Times of George the Fourth—God save the 
King !—The Lost One—The Maniac—The Mamluk—An Even- 
ing in Coltlege—On Christ bearing his Cross, a Picture by Velas- 
+ Hangs in the Collection of the Hon. and Rev. J. Pomeroy; by 
Hemans—The Primitive State of the Globe, and its ‘subse- 
quent Changes—A Portrait—Laying a Ghost, by the Author’of 
“ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry’’—Pour dire Adieu, 
addressed to a Young Lady—Peers, Pedigrees, and Paupers— 
Songs for the Sorrowful, No. II.—Clara Delaval—The Slave— 
Africa and African Travellers—Earl Grey; Personal Sketch— 
Lines written at Sea—Tri ial and Integra al 
Calculus—The Bar; Keeping Terms in London—The Irish Ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures—Dublin; its Local Abuses—Lyon’s 
Poems—Notes of the Month, by Two Hermits in London—Son- 
net; the Thirty-first of December—Sonnet; New-Year’s Day— 
Critical Notices: The Valley of — SohaRe Essay on Medi- 
cal Education—History of the C d—The 
Works of Martin Doyle—The Family Libraty-‘The Excitement 
—Norrjington; or, Memoirs of a Peer—The battle of Clontarf— 
Varieties, Literary and Scientific: Royal Irish Academy—Uni- 
versity Intelligence—List of New Werks—Menthiy Record of 
Military P. Appoi &c.—Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths. 
Dublin: Published at the National Magazine Office, 3, Cecilia 
Street, by Philip Dixon Hardy, to whom all Communications are 
to be addressed; and ¥ - Wakeman, 9, D’Olier Street; 
Hurst, Chance, and bene ondon ; 3 * Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


John Murray, Alb 

















e 3s. 6d. b 
POPULAR’ ‘and IMPARTIAL. ESTI- 
MATE of the —o Value of VACCINATION, as 
a Security against Smal! Pox; and of the Danger of encouraging 
or huts goat mip tnocglenes of the latter. Addressed to Parents 


and the Publ 
SAMUEL PLUMBE, M.R.C 
Of the Medics Chirar ical Society, Senior lous to the 
Royal Metropolitan Intirmary for Children. 

Printed for T. Cadell, don; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may also be had, 

1. A Practical Essay on Ringworm of the 
Scalp, Scalled Head, and other species of Porrigo. 3d edition, 

we boar 

2. A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Skin. With Two coloured Plates, 3d edition, 15s. in boards. 

Mr. r. Plumbe has removed to No. 7, Bedford Place. 


arty. on Porepection. 
mples, price 7s. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ART 
of DRAWING in PERSPECTIVE; adapted for the 
Study of those who Draw from Nature; by which the usual 
Errors may be avoided. 
By JOHN VARLEY. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, a — Paternoster-Row. 





The Young Artist’s 5 Ansiataint in the Art of 
Drawing in Water Colours; exemplified in a Course of Twenty- 
nine Progressive Lessons, and illustrated with Sixty coloured 
Designs and Woodcuts. By Thomas Smith. Price 15s. neatly 


Great Britain's Crisis: Reform, Retrenchment, Economy 


HE HARD CASE of the FARMERS, 

and the DISTRESSED CONDITION of the LA BOUR- 

ING POOR. A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, 
Bart. &c. 1ILAN gag POs. 


rice 
London: Printed for Longman, ad Orme, Brown, and Green ; 
and Perry and Harker, Sherborne. 

Should Heaver, in its goodness and wisdom, see fit to inspire 
the country at large with confidence in the present Ministry—a 
Ministry already enjoying the confidence of our ‘* patriot King’’ 
(God bless him !), and of most reflecting men in his dominions— 
old England (under Divine Providence) may fairly expect to ex- 
perience, ere long, the blessings of Reform, Retrenchment, Eco- 
nomy, and the Relief of Public Distress. Ifthe Ministry be not 
it 1 leave others to paint the probable 





consequen eis ‘ ve $a 
Christmas Present. 
Under the wernt of the Society for the Diffusion 
Useful Knowledge. 


HE PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE 
Ke UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 2 vols. bound in cloth, 
pr 


©.* This work, which is especially adapted to encou the 
young in the pursuit of knowledge and virtue, contains Biogra- 
phical Memoirs and Anecd jotes of several hundreds of the most 
striking of and with Portraits 
on steel, of Franklins Ferguson, John Hunter, Captain Cook, 
cee wad and Wat 
Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 


eo Wal 5s. in extra cloth boards, 
HE DEATH WAKE; a Necromauat, in 
Three Chimeras. 
ly TH OMAS T. eer 
 Ie't like that lead contains hi 
——It were too _— 
To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave.”—Shakespeare. 
“ We look upon Mr. Stoddart as possessing genius of great pro- 
mise.” —Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
“« Never, we believe, since the days of Percy Byshe Shelley hath 
so truly an original and powerful a poem been given to the pub- 
lic.”—New North Briton, 








upwards of Two Hundred Aw hs. 
P 4 , tographs. 


Edinburgh: Printed for Henry Constable; and Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. London. 


1. 8vo. 
HE DAUGHTER "of | HERODIAS; a 
a By HENRY RICH, Esq. 


Printed for J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street. 





A new edition, 3 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound, z 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL; comprising 
a variety of interesting a for Young Persons, 
——- for every Day in the Ye 
John Murray, ‘Altaeantle Street. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. LXXXVII. will be published on Weadnesday, 
January 26th. 
Family Library. 
On Wednesday will be 4 merge Titustrated with Eight 


O. XIX. of the FAMILY LIBRARY; 
being the F ourth Volume of Lives of the most Bminest 
British Painters, ptors, and A 
Volumes now published, 5s. each— 
1 and 2. Life of Buonaparte 14. British Physicians 
8. Alexander the Great 15, British India 
4, 10, and 13. British Artists 16. Demonology and Witch- 
6, 6, and 9. History of the Jews craft, by Sir Walter Scott 
7- Insects « 17, Life and Travels of Bruce 
8. Court and Camp of Buona- | 18. Adventures of the Com- 
qoslone of Columbus, by 
yashington Irving. 








arte 
ll. Toving’ *s Columbus 
12. Southey’s Nelson 


The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. and II; 

being Vols. I. and II. of the Works of Philip Massinger- Illus 

trated with Explanatory Notes, and adapted to the Use of Fami- 

lies and Young Persons, by the omission of exceptionable passages, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


JOURNAL of ‘the ROYAL INSTITU. 


TION 

Among the Original Papers in the Second Number, which will 
be published on the Ist of February, 1831, are the following :—On 
the Decomposition of the Vegetable Alkaline Salts, by W. T. 
Brande, Esq. F.R.S. &c. &c.—On a peculiar Class .o = 
Deceptions ny Michael Faraday, Esq. F.R.S. &c. &c.—On the 
Mode of ascertaining the be ag Value of Manganese, by 
Edward Turner, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. Professor ey | 
in the London University—On the Magnetic Curve, Mak 
Roget, M.D. Secretary of the Royal Society, &c. &e- Mon the 
Construction of Arches, by M. Lassaulx, Architect to the King 
of Prussia, communicated by Professor Whewell—On Vomiting, 
by Marshall Hall, M.D. &c. &c.—On Stuttering, by the Same— 
On ime Aurora — of the 7th January, 1831, by S. H. Chris- 
tie, Esq. F.R.S. &c.—On the Performance of the Magnetism 
in Steel Bars, by the Same—On the Inventior of the Telescope, 
by Professor Moll of Utrecht—On the Rainbow, by Alfred Ain- 
ger, Esq.—On the last Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, by Dr. Do- 
nati—On a New Comet, by Professor Dabadie—On Induced Phos- 
horescence, by Mr. Thomas Pearsall—Description of a new 
Hisdraulic Siphon, by Mr. Almond—With the usual Miscellane- 
ous Scientific Intelligence, &c. &c. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ri HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 104, 
will be published next week. 

Contents: I. East India, Company; the China Question—II. 
Dr. Bowring’s Poetical -Translations—III. M‘Culloch’s Princi- 
ples of Political Economy—IV. On. the Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews—V. Comparative View of the Social Life of England and 
France—VI. Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, on the tran of 
Knowledge, &c.—V1I. On the Capital Punishment of For, 
VIII. Novels descriptive of Irish Life—IX. Sir Daniel San fords 
Translation of Thiersch’s Greek Grammar—X. On the Life and 
Opinions of Bishop Heber, and the Evangelical School; Life of 
Heber; Last Days of Heber; on the Lives of Cowper, Newton, 
and Heber—XI. Irish Courts of Quarter Sessions, and Assistant 
Barristers—XII. Sadler’s Refutation of the Edinburgh Review, 
and New Proofs of his Theory of Population—XI11. The Late 
and the Present Ministry. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London; 
and Adam Black, Edinbur; rgh. 


y. Lardner’ ‘se s Cabine 
On the Ist of February ss be pabished, “ peer 8vo. price bs. 
rst Volume o! 


IFE and “REIGN of ‘GEORGE IV: 
In 8 vols. Being Vol. II, of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Library. 
The volume already published is 
Military Memoirs of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 
2 vols. Vol. 1. By Capt. Moyle Sherer. 
To be published, 
arch 1. Annual Retrospect of Public Affairs in 1830. 1 vol. 
April 1. View of the History of France, from the Restoration to 
the olution of 1830. . B. Macauley, Esq. M.P- 
May 1. Milita ecncire, of ‘Wellington. Vol. II. 
rinted for ‘Seceaiae lees, ae, orevadacne y and ; co 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. 8 ARIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICK, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange; 8. 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Hill; +A. Biack, 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Soon, and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; and J, Cumming, Dublin. — 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
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